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BETSY DOWDY’S RIDE 


A true and exciting story of the bravery of a six- 
ten-year-old North Carolina girl who took a far 
more perilous ride than that of Paul Revere, to 
warn General Skinner that the British were coming 


By ELLIS 


into Manteo, North Carolina, 

where the first English settle- 
ment in the new world was attempted, 
are several historical markers. One tells 
briefly of a sixteen-year-old girl, Betsy 
Dowdy, who, in the winter of 1776, 
swam her pony across Currituck Sound 
and rode fifty miles through the wil- 
derness to warn General Skinner of the 
coming of the British. 

Thousands of people on the way to 
see the famous historical pageant, The 
Lost Colony, at Manteo have passed 
that sign and wondered at the bravery 
of the young girl who took a ride vastly 
more difficult and dangerous than that 
of the better known Paul Revere. No 
doubt they have wished to know more 
of Betsy Dowdy and how she came to 
make her perilous journey. 

The story begins in the year 1774 
when Betsy Dowdy was only fourteen 
years old. In that year most of our vast 
land was uncharted wilderness. Only 
thirteen colonies, the ones along the 
eastern coast of North America, were populated and those 
only thinly. The few roads which traversed this new coun- 
try were hardly more than trails through the wilderness. 

Betsy Dowdy lived in a wild and lonely spot. The roar 
of the ocean was always in her ears, for her father’s small 
cottage huddled in the shelter of a great dune on a desolate 
sand bar called Currituck Beach. It was one of a chain of 
long, narrow islands. In front of her door the Atlantic 
tossed endlessly, and in every other direction a waste of sandy 
hillocks reared and tumbled and sprawled out over the 
landscape. 

The sand banks of North Carolina, on which Betsy lived, 
have been the dread of all mariners since the first settlement 
of the land. Here long fingers of sand stretch out into 
treacherous currents to pull down any ship which comes 
within reach. In the ode days, when all commerce was by 
water, hundreds of vessels went down in that death grip, 
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A BANKER PONY SUCH AS BETSY RODE 
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CREDLE 


and the white sand of Currituck beach 
was strewn with the bleaching skeletons 
of wrecked ships. 

Joe Dowdy, Betsy's father, made his 
living from these wrecks. As their 
valuable merchandise was washed ashore 
he recovered it, stored it as best he 
could, and later shipped it away to be 
sold for whatever it would bring. This 
was a legitimate business in those days, 
and Joe Dowdy was an upright and 
God-fearing man. Every night before 
going to bed, he prayed devoutly for 
the souls of all sailors at sea, asking 
God to take care of them and preserve 
them from shipwreck. But he always 
closed with a silent petition that if there 
should be a wreck, it might be on the 
Currituck beach. 

Perhaps Joe Dowdy’s prayers were 
answered, for many a time had young 
Betsy Dowdy stood upon the beach, 
braced against the gale, and watched 
some proud vessel founder in the thun- 
derous surf. Joe Dowdy always did 
his utmost to save the unfortunate pas- 
sengers and crew, and often Betsy peered through blinding 
rain and salt spray to watch her father and their only neigh- 
bor, Sammy Jarvis, struggling to get a life line to some 
doomed ship. 

After a wreck, Joe Dowdy’s humble cottage was often 
crowded with exhausted, water-soaked survivors. Some of 
them lingered for weeks recovering from exposure and 
shock. Joe gave them every care his small home afforded, 
and Betsy was glad to do her part in nursing them back to 
health. 

From these castaways came her only word of the great 
world beyond the sand banks. A fine gentleman, who sat 
sipping daintily at a bowl of clam chowder which she had 
prepared for him, told young Betsy about England and the 
magnificent affairs at the court of King George III, but these 
grand doings across three thousand miles of ocean seemed re- 
mote and unreal to the little girl of the sand banks. The 
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stories of places nearer home interested her more. She 
listened, entranced, when a shipwrecked planter told her of 
Edenton. This important town of the growing colony was 
less than fifty miles from her own home—not too far away 
to dream of going there some day. She was all ears as the 
planter described the grand houses there, the high paneled 
rooms and tall carved mantels, the beautiful ladies dressed 
in silks and brocades who played so sweetly on the harpsi- 
chord. He pictured for her the white plantation houses 
along Albemarle Sound, their green lawns sloping down 
to the waterfront and blowing with flowers planted from 
English seeds and cuttings. 

Around his leaping driftwood fire, Joe Dowdy often dis- 
cussed the questions of the day with his shipwrecked guests. 
Sometimes their neighbor, Sammy Jarvis, took part. Betsy, 
sitting on the edge of the group, gathered from the talk 
that the colonies were not always on the best of terms with 
the mother country. The words ‘‘taxation without represen- 
tation’’ meant little to her, but she disliked it when the con- 
versation drifted around to them, for these words always 
brought the men to the pitch of shouting and brandishing 
fists. It was only after a castaway had told of the Edenton 
tea party that Betsy began to understand their meaning. 

Fifty-one Edenton ladies, related the shipwrecked cityen, 
had gathered one afternoon at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth 
King. They had drunk a beverage made of the leaves of 
dried raspberries, and had drawn up a resolution declaring 
that they would drink no more tea until England removed 
the hateful tax on tea. 

It was quite understandable to young Betsy that the ladies 
should be annoyed at having to pay more for their tea, but 
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why her father should work himself into a fury over it she 
could not understand. The only tea that was ever served 
in the Dowdy home was made of yaupon, the kind which 
the Indians had taught them to use. There was no tax on 
that, no cost of any kind for the leaves were gathered from 
low, glistening green bushes which grew wild in the lee of 
the dunes. 

“I'd be mad if they put a tax on sand crabs!” cried Joe 
Dowdy when his daughter asked him to explain. “It's 
takin’ away our freedom! England ain't got no right to lay 
taxes on us unless we consent to it. And she ain't even asked 
our consent. We ain't got nobody over there to represent 
us in the parliament, and it’s the right of every Englishman 
to have a say-so in the government. They shan't take that 
right away from us! Englishmen always will be free—that 
they will!” 

“Yes! That they will!’ shouted his recuperating guests 
in agreement. 

Betsy came to understand that freedom was a very precious 
thing, something for which men were willing to fight and, 
if need be, to die. 

The little girl of the sand 
dunes had no companions of her 
own age, but she was never 
lonely. There was much to be 
done around the house and she 
spent many a happy hour, gal- 
loping over the dunes on her 
small mare, Nellie. Nellie be- 
longed to a breed of horse pe- 
culiar to the sand banks. For 
this reason they were called 
“banker” ponies. Larger than 
ponies, yet smaller than proper 
horses, hundreds of them grazed 
wild among the.marshes and low 
myrtle bushes. When a banker pony was 
thirsty, he pawed a hole in the sand and 
waited for the brackish water to seep into it. 

No one knows how these wild ponies came to 
be upon the sandy ridge across the Carolina 
Coast. It is one of the many mysteries of the 
region, but it is known that early settlers found 
them there. And up to this day they may still 
be seen, cropping the rushes along the sand 
banks. 

In those colonial days, Joe Dowdy herded 
hundreds of the wild ponies, broke them to the 
saddle, and sold them to the settlers along the 
Albemarle. His daughter Betsy had taken one 
for her own. The young girl galloped many 
a mile over the dunes, and through the tall 
pines and the live oak trees, to fill great baskets 
with wild grapes, or bright wild flowers. With 
flying hoofs, Nellie took her young mistress 
wherever she wished to go and brought her 
safely back again. 

On these long rides, Betsy turned over in her 
mind the things which she had heard at her 
father’s hearth fire. She began to understand 
why the men always grew angry at the thought 
of taxes laid by England. What right had 
those Englishmen, far across the sea, to lay 
taxes on this new land? They had not built 
the houses, nor chopped down the trees, nor 
ploughed the ground, nor fought off the 
Indians. Betsy's young and independent mind 
told her that this land should belong to those 
who settled it. They should be the ones to 
govern it. They should decide the taxes. 

In 1775 the violent gales of the spring equi- 
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BETSY SPENT MANY HAPPY HOURS GALLOPING OVER THE DUNES ON HER SMALL MARE, NELLY 


noxes sent a Massachusetts schooner aground upon Curri- 
tuck Beach. Those saved from the wreck were full of a 
battle fought at Lexington. The words tumbled over each 
other, so eager were they to tell of the happenings of that 
early morning of April nineteenth, 1775. 

The British Regulars had set out secretly, they related, 
under cover of night, to arrest the great Massachusetts 
leaders, Samuel Adams and John Hancock. But their secret 
had been found out. Paul Revere, artist and silversmith 
of Boston, had ridden madly through the countryside, ahead 
of the advancing army, and had given the alarm. On the 
village green of Lexington, the British had found fifty 
stern-faced farmers, muskets in hand, determinedly blocking 
their way. 

“Disperse, ye villains!” the British leader, Pitcairn, had 
shouted. But the minutemen had not dispersed. 

The British had opened fire, and eighteen embattled 
farmers had fallen, eight dead, ten wounded. 

“Then it’s war!” said Joe Dowdy, shaking his head. 


ES, war with England had come at last. Young Betsy's 

mind was prepared for it, but still it seemed unreal, like 
another tale told around her father’s fireside. All summer, 
while the ocean lay rolling lazily and blinking at the sun, 
the opening battles of the Revolutionary War were fought. 
Betsy Dowdy swam happily in Currituck Sound, and the 
war seemed far away and unconnected with the pleasant 
summer days along the sand banks. 

It was not until the winter, when the tail end of tropical 
hurricanes set the clouds flying and the ocean churning, that 
the war came near to Betsy. A fishing schoone: from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, having fared badly in one of these gales, 
anchored off the Currituck coast to repair her shredded sails 





and cracked masts. Joe Dowdy, with young Betsy, rowed out 
to inquire the news of the day. 

“Hey-oh, up there!” shouted Joe Dowdy through cupped 
hands. “What news on the mainland?” 

“News a-plenty!”’ shouted back a gnarled old seaman. 

A swaying rope ladder was let over the side, and father 
and daughter climbed on board. The word was that Lord 
Dunmore, the Royal Governor of Virginia, had been driven 
from his palace in Williamsburg by the indignant settlers. 
Taking his army with him, he had marched upon Norfolk, 
the most important city in the State. 

When they heard this, Betsy and her father pricked up 
their ears, for Norfolk was scarcely more than fifty miles 
from their home. 

The fishermen interrupted each other to tell of the out- 
rages of Dunmore. He had destroyed the hard-won crops of 
the settlers round about Norfolk, they related indignantly. 
He had burned houses, and slaughtered the cattle, hogs, 
and poultry. Planters had seen their life work destroyed in 
the space of an hour. And it was rumored, declared they, 
that Dunmore was planning to march upon North Carolina 
and destroy the settlement along the Albemarle. 

That night, sitting around the driftwood fire, Joe Dowdy 
retold the news to his neighbor, Sammy Jarvis. ‘The 
British swine!” he shouted, red in the face with indignation. 
“There's a report that he’s plannin’ to march into the Albe- 
marle settlement, a-burnin’ and a-killin’ and a-plunderin’.” 

Across the hearth Betsy sat quietly, but her eyes were wide 
and her small face pale. 

“I'm agoin’ crost the sound to the mainland to-morrow and 
find out all about it!’ declared Sammy Jarvis, and the next 
morning his neighbors watched him set off in a small boat, 
his back bending valiantly to the oars. (Continued on page 31) 








THE BEST IS FOR 


OYCE REDMOND, her hands in foamy suds, looked 
through the kitchen window and across Lake Luna, 
serenely blue under a clear Wisconsin sky. The launch 
was arriving at Pappy Andy's Lunar Lodge; Joyce 

counted fourteen guests trooping up the steps and chatter- 
ing on the front porch. 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” she called. 

From the front room came a rippling arpeggio of piano 
notes, and a sudden break. “What is it?” 

Joyce flipped the suds off her fingers and stepped to the 
doorway. “There's quite a lot of dishes—this morning's 
and last night's, too, on account of our rushing to the early 
show. I'm anxious to get over to the hotel. Would you dry 
the dishes for me?” 

Elizabeth's eyes turned back to the keyboard. ‘But I have 
a three hour session with Mr. Beethoven before lunch. You 
know that.” 

“Oh! I thought you might be cutting your practice short 
a littlk—you sometimes do. Well, that's all right. Go ahead 
with Mr. B.” 

Elizabeth nodded acknowledgment, again lost in her mu- 
sic. She took a passage that already sounded perfect, worked 
on it again and again. 

Joyce washed the china, scalded it, set it aside to dry. 
With vigorous motions she went after the pots and pans, 
scouring them with a sort of belligerent pleasure. “You 
won't talk, eh?” Scrub, scrub. “That's better. I thought 
you'd come clean!” 

The piano playing in the front room had ceased. “Eliza- 
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“WAIT HERE,” SAID JOYCE. “I'LL GET THE 
TACKLE. AND I WANT MY SISTER TO MEET YOU” 


ELIZABETH 


—that was the tradition in the Red- 
mond family until a topsy-turvy inci- 


dent gave an unexpected inning to Joyce 

































beth, if you're relaxing for a moment, will you connect the 
iron for me?” 

“I guess I could arrange it.” Elizabeth erected the board 
in the middle of the kitchen and plugged in the iron. ‘But 
it isn’t laundry day, is it?” 

“No, thank goodness. But I see you've swiped my white 
shantung, which I planned to wear to the hotel this morning, 
so I'll have to hurry and iron my blue linen.” 

“Guilty,” admitted Elizabeth. “But it’s a white shantung 
sort of day, isn’t it? You don’t know what the proper clothes 
do for me. When I woke up this morning and saw the sun 
streaming in at the windows, and heard the cheerful little 
sounds that meant you and mother were downstairs getting 
breakfast—and remembered that I had three hours to wrestle 
with the keyboard—I felt just like wearing white shantung. 
Mine was at the cleaner's, but there was yours in the closet. 
] thought if you’d wanted it, you’d have put it on.” 





Illustrated by 
ROBB BEEBE 

























































“Naturally,” said Joyce. She sprinkled the blue dress and 
rolled it up on the board. 

“I would iron that one for you,” said Elizabeth, ““but—’’ 
She spread her magnificent fingers. ‘One little slip with the 
iron and—you know what.” 

“Of course.’” There were so many things Elizabeth would 
have liked to do that her music made impossible. Dish wash- 
ing, for example; but there was the paring knife to endanger 
those valuable hands. Sewing, too; if she only dared handle 
needle and scissors, she might have had a second shantung 
to put on after she had spilled fruit juice on her other one. 

Mrs. Redmond came bustling in at the kitchen door with 
two buckets full of red raspberries. ‘“They’re wonderful this 
summer,” she announced. “Look how big—and just ripe 
enough. We'll have a pie for supper. Joyce, hurry up with 
what you're doing, so you can help me pick them over.” 

“But, Mother,” said Joyce, ‘I’m due at the hotel just as 
—_— as I can get there. I don’t see how I can 

o all this housework and make any money. 
Couldn't Elizabeth—” 

“Why, surely, I'll help.” Elizabeth leaned 
against the door jamb, hands behind her, head 
tilted back. She did not move. 

“Nonsense,” declared Mrs. Redmond. ‘You 
don’t know anything about housework and, any- 
way, you have your practicing to do. Get on back 
into the other room. Well, Joyce, go to the hotel 
if you must, but hurry back. I'll go ahead in the 
meantime, but there’s enough here to keep us 
both for a while.” 

Elizabeth's eye caught Joyce’s with a faint ex- 
pression of triumph. Joyce bent her head over 
the ironing board, smoothing her iron carefully 
over the seams of the blue linen dress. 


QuiB HarpEsty had shown her how to make 

rustic candlesticks. You get a little birch log— 
Squib hauled them in for her behind his old car 
—and saw off pieces a foot long. You nail short 
branches on the bottom for feet, and along the 
top you bore three holes to hold long red candles. 
Seventy-five cents each with the candles. Pappy 
Andy kept one burning above the — in his 
hotel lobby; when guests inquired about it, he 
said, ‘Neighborhood girl sells ‘em. She'll be 
over here one day this week, I expect.” 

Joyce loaded a dozen candlesticks into her skiff 
and started out for the hotel. It was a dry skiff 
because Squib Hardesty had made it, and it was 
clean because Joyce kept it that way. Her dress 
was still spotless when she climbed the front 
steps of Lunar Lodge and sought Pappy Andy. 

“I’m late,” she said. “Have they all gone 
skally-hooting around somewhere ?” 

Mr. Andover winked at her and fussed with 
papers on his roll-top desk. 

“Crazy people,” he offered. “Lookit that sig- 
nature—feller what wrote that musta been skeered 
by a backlash when he was a baby. Yes, you 
missed the full o’ the tide, honey.” He began 
hitching himself around in his chair, squirming 
his pudgy hand into his trousers’ pocket. “I sold 
your sample, and took orders for two.’” He pushed 
two dollars and a quarter at her. Pappy was as 
near to being excited as he ever got. “You don't 
know where I could get a piano tuner, do you?” 

Joyce laughed heartily. “If it were a lumber- 
jack, or sawmill hand, this would be just the 
country for it—but a piano tuner is difficult. What 
do you want with one, anyway ?” 

“Gotta get one,” he said. “Piano sounds like a 
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“pO I LOOK ALL RIGHT?” ASKED ELIZABETH, PREEN- 
ING. “ARE THE SEAMS IN MY STOCKINGS STRAIGHT?” 


calliope with the lumbago. Ast your sister Lizzie if I ain't right.” 

“Lizzie,” remarked Joyce, ‘would be delighted to hear 
you call her that. She'd have the rest of your hair.” 

Pappy Andy motioned her close. “Take a look out in th’ 
lobby, babe, and see what’s going on.” 

Joyce took a candlestick and sauntered into the large main 
room, past rustic settees, mostly vacant, toward the north 
windows where women guests were in agitated conversation. 
Nobody looked at her candlesticks. 

“Who,” she asked Mr. Andover when she returned to 
his office, “is Evan Maxwell ?” 

‘“He-he-he!"" squeaked Pappy, his face red and his eyes 
puckered into invisibility. “First break this hotel ever had in 
fourteen years. They're all talkin’ about him, ain't they? No- 
tice them men, sittin’ around lonesome and disgusted? All 
on account of him.” 

“But who is he?” 

“Big radio star. Don't you listen to the Lovely Lady pro- 
gram? That young feller that plays a newspaper reporter, 
or a transport pilot, or a millionaire’s son who sets out to 
succeed under his own power?” 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Joyce. “And how that man can sing!” 

“So they tell me. I don’t git much time t’ listen to the 
Lovely Lady hour myself. They’re off the air now for the 
summer, anyway. Now, young woman, lookit here.” He 
handed her a telegram. It read: 


KINDLY RESERVE SPACIOUS SUITE FOUR ROOMS OR 
LARGER LAKE FRONT EXPOSURE FOR RADIO ACTOR EVAN 
MAXWELL ARRIVING TOMORROW AFTERNOON FOR 
QUIET AND RELAXATION STOP LENGTH OF STAY DE- 
PENDS UPON FREEDOM FROM PUBLICITY AND AUTO- 
GRAPH SEEKERS STOP PLEASE COOPERATE 

SOL LEHMAN 


Joyce, rowing home, saw a skiff like hers, named “Squib,” 
bobbing at the pier alongside Elizabeth's canoe. “Doggone 
it!” she thought. ‘He wants me to go fishing or something, 
and the kitchen is full of raspberries!’ ; 

She speeded her stroke. She always had fun with Squib. 
She had even enjoyed it, a few years back, when Squib had 
made. her a wonderful cap out of cockleburrs, laid the crea- 
tion reverently on her hazel curls (Continued on page 40) 
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vorite travel author gives a 
vivid picture of what your 
everyday life would be like 
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RIGHT: A YOUNG MAN “PLAYING THE 
BEAR’ OUTSIDE YOUR WINDOW. BELOW: 
THE PATIO IN THE CENTER OF YOUR 
HOUSE IS A COOL, PALM-SHADED SPOT 





different, that you aren't an American girl at all, 

but that you were born in Mexico. Have you 

any idea what your thoughts would be like? What 
you would see, and hear, and do? Of course, you know 
you would speak Spanish instead of English, and your 
eyes and hair would probably be dark. You would 
think bullfights were lots of fun, and you wouldn't 
understand why the Americanos call them cruel and brutal. 
You would consider English the queerest-sounding language, 
and the hardest in the world to learn because the words are 
not pronounced as spelled. And you would have just as 
vague an idea of the geography and history of the United 
States as most of us up here have of the Mexican Republic. 

Let us first pretend that you were born into a family of the 
very highest class. Your parents would probably speak of 
their lineage as being pure Spanish, but the truth would be 
that in the family tree of each was a mixture of Indian blood. 
For the soldiers of Cortes, in their conquest of ‘‘New Spain,” 
married women of the tribes they conquered. The modern- 
day Mexicans are partly Spanish, partly Indian, with some- 
times a trace of Nordic ancestry. 

You would be born into a land about two thirds the size 
of the United States, with a population of about sixteen mil- 
lions, nine millions of whom are almost pure Indian in race. 
And these Indians—not to be confused with those of our own 
land—are the descendants of those savage, yet cultured, people 
whose civilization amazed Cortes and his soldiers. There are 
hundreds of tribes, each speaking its own language, some of 
the people never learning Spanish, but keeping to their 
ancient speech. 

However, you (the pretended Mexican girl) know nothing 
about such things as yet. Your first memories would be of 
big rooms with high ceilings, tiled floors, massive furniture, 
huge four-poster beds draped with mosquito netting at night, 


LC us suppose, just for the sake of doing something 


A FAMILIAR SIGHT ON CORPUS 
CHRISTI DAY WHEN CHILDREN 
OF WELL-TO-DO FAMILIES ARE 
DRESSED AS_ INDIANS. THESE 
YOUNGSTERS CARRY ON THEIR 
BACKS CRATES CONTAINING 
TINY PIECES OF POTTERY OR 
VEGETABLES—REPLICAS OF THE 
WARES PEONS BRING TO MARKET 


family portraits, and in every room a little wall shrine and a 
crucifix. 

Your nurse would be an Indian woman who would sing 
songs to you in her own particular dialect. And she would 
frighten you into obedience by threatening you with e/ coco, 
the Mexican equivalent of the bogey man. 

There would be a patio in the center of the house, open 
to the sky, cool and shady with palms, banana plants, and 
vines, and fragrant with tropical flowers. The heart of the 
patio would be a fountain with a tiled basin; perhaps there 
would be water lilies floating in it and goldfish swimming 
leisurely away from your outstretched hands. There would 
be dozens and dozens of bird cages hanging about, all filled 
with warblers who seemed not to mind captivity, but to be 
bursting with competitive pride in their individual songs. 
There would surely be a parrot or two, and dogs and cats 
and very likely an impudent monkey. And, for a long 
time, you would not know that there was any world outside 
of this delightful little universe of your own. 

A placid, plump, dark-eyed woman would be your mama- 
cita, and there would be numerous brothers, sisters, aunts, 
cousins, and servants, all living together amicably and with 
surprisingly little friction. 

There would be a papacito, too, who would wear respec- 
table black, with an enormous gold watch chain across his vest. 
For awhile he might seem a rather shadowy figure, since 
Mexican men spend a great deal of their time at cafés and 
clubs, secure in the knowledge that on their return home 
their wives would never dream of asking them in a belliger- 
ent or tearful tone, “Where have you been?” 

In your home, Mamacita would rule with unquestioned 
authority. Every morning she would tell the fat cocinera, 
(the cook) what to get from the mercado, (the market). The 
cocinera would set forth with a blue cotton shaw! called a 
rebozo over her head, followed by one of the lesser servants— 
an Indian boy, probably, wearing a white cotton shirt and 
loose trousers, sandals of braided leather on his stockingless 
brown feet, and a straw sombrero of mammoth size on his head. 
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His duty would be to accompany the cocinera as she 
paused before each stall in the crowded market and wait 
until the cook and the merchant haggled leisurely over 
the price of potatoes, chilis, beans, pineapples, or 
poultry. Then, having made her selection, she would 
put everything she purchased (including live hens) into 
the basket which the boy would balance effortlessly on 
his head, resting the sombrero on top of all the produce. 
Back they would come, the cocinera complaining volubly 
all the way about the high cost of living. 

“Dios mio, pineapples ten centavos each!” (About 
five cents American.) “They will taste more like money 
than pias!” 

The Indian boy would assent politely, “S# es wna 








A BAND OF STROLLING MUSICIANS WANDERS THROUGH THE STREETS 


barharidad,” (Yes, it is an outrage), with his black eyes re- 
mote and dreamy, thinking not of the high cost of pineapples, 
but whether the lottery ticket he purchased that morning 
would win the grand prize for him, and how much of his 
winnings he would bet on the next cock fight. 

The kitchen would be a place of delight for you when you 
were small, an enormous room with floors of red-brown tiles, 
and walls studded thickly with pegs to hold the pottery cups, 
bowls, and dishes in which Mexican cooking is done. There 
would be great bunches of herbs, fragrant and aromatic, long 
strings of dried chili peppers, a bunch of green bananas which 
would ripen gradually, and perhaps a pile of big green coco- 
nuts. 

The stove would seem to you commonplace; but any 
American girl, visiting your home, would exclaim in wonder 
at it. For it would be made entirely of tiles with round holes 
on top, some small, some large, to accommodate the various 
sizes of cazuelas, the pottery bowls. And each hole would 
connect with a square opening in the front of the stove 
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through which fuel would be passed—small sticks of char- 
coal, first kindled into life by small slivers of resinous pine 
wood. Both stove and fuel are perfect for a tropical or a 
semi-tropical country, for there is no connection between the 
various Compartments and just enough charcoal is used for 
the immediate needs of cookery. Thus, even in the hottest 
weather, the big kitchens are not unbearably hot. 


HE in the cool tiled kitchen, you would beg the good- 
natured cocinera for a piece of crude brown sugar made 
from sugar cane, or a handful of sun-ripened strawberries. 
And you would sit entranced, listening to the Indian boy 
playing on his guitar and singing a song that commences “I 
am a poor little deer that comes to you from the mountains.” 

The cocinera’s helper, a fat Indian girl with braided pig- 
tails, would sing, too, as she worked steadily at a stone metate, 
a slanting three-legged table on which soaked corn is mashed 
into a paste. Perhaps a smaller Indian girl would be making 
tortillas, deftly taking a small portion of the paste in her 
hands and patting it swiftly into thin round pancakes which 
would then be laid greaseless on a pottery plate over a 
charcoal fire. 

The conversation would be oh, so different, from one 
heard in an American kitchen. There would be talk of the 
last bullfight—and the next—of the cowardly bull who 
would not fight, and the brave one who put the matador 
to flight. There would be excited discussion about the next 
fiesta in some near-by town or village, and undoubtedly a 
story or two of miracles that had happened in front of the 
statue of the Blessed Mother. 

Perhaps the Indian girl might complain of a pain in her 
arm. ‘Measure the length of your arm with a string,” the 
























IF YOUR FAMILY LIVED IN A DISTRICT WHERE THE POTTERY IN- 
DUSTRY FLOURISHED, YOU WOULD LEARN TO HANDLE A BRUSH AND 
TO DECORATE BROWN BOWLS, PITCHERS, AND CUPS WITH STRANGE 
LOOKING BIRDS AND ANIMALS, JUST AS THESE CHILDREN DO HERE 


RIGHT: IF YOU WERE AN INDIAN WOMAN YOU'D LOVE MARKET DAY 


cocinera would tell her, ‘‘and then take it and hang it on the 
statue of San Benito. A ribbon would be better. Perhaps 
la padrona would give you one.” “La padrona”’ would be 
the mistress, your mother. And she would certainly give the 
Indian girl a ribbon of the length desired, having implicit 
confidence in the beneficent San Benito. 

Your first memories of the outside world would probably 
be connected with the Catholic Church. Your First Com- 
munion when you were dressed in white like a little bride 
and carried a candle almost as long as yourself. And then, 
that most joyous of days, especially dedicated to children and 
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Indians, Corpus Christi, 
in June, when you and 
your small brothers and 
sisters would be dressed 
as Indians—the Indians 
of Mexico, of course. 

Your parents and 
older brothers and sis- 
ters—yes, even the serv- 
ants—would see to it 
that every detail was ex- 
actly right. Perhaps the 
cocinera’s helper would 
bring you an em- 
broidered headcloth 
from her village and 
an exquisitely woven 
girdle. 

“Come,” she would 
say, “you are going to 
be a little Otomi to- 
day.” And she would supervise dressing you in a hand- 
woven white garment of cotton, with leather sandals on 
your feet. 

Your brothers would be dressed as peons, (Mexicans of 
the poor class), with white shirts and calzones (trousers), 
straw sombreros on their small heads; and they would carry 
on their backs miniature crates containing tiny pieces of 
pottery or vegetables—replicas of the things that out-of- 
town peons bring to market to sell. 

You would be permitted to take one of your pets with 
you to the church. Only, it must be young. Your mother 
would probably suggest a baby chick, or 
a baby rabbit. 

The streets would be gay with fami- 
lies all proudly exhibiting their nifos. 
Some of the little girls might be dressed 
in the colorful fiesta costume called the 
china poblana, with its embroidered 
blouse and red-and-green skirt. And 
many of the little boys would wear 
juvenile versions of the stunning Mexi- 
can riding costume with its tightly-ft- 
ted trousers, silk shirt, and elaborately 
trimmed leather jacket. 

You would each carry a candle. And 
when you were taken inside the huge, 
gloomy church, the lighted tapers would 
gleam in the semi-darkness like a long 
necklace of gold. You would enter 
the procession (Continued on page 36) 
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is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 

meet.” In a way that is true of parents and their 
children. I mean they so rarely look at things in the same 
light. For instance, Mother and Father just couldn't under- 
stand how I felt about getting a new car, how desperate I 
felt, because they were perfectly satisfied with the old T 
model. On the other hand, they were 
simply enthused when we all got in- 
vited to Grandmother MacGregor’s for 
a family reunion, whereas, when I 
heard we all had to go, my heart sank 
into my boots. Why, I wondered, do 
relatives want to reunite, when every- 
one knows they can never get along 
very well except when they remain 
far apart ? 

But Father and Mother are of Scotch 
descent, and it seems that all Scotch people prefer to live in 
clans. Father's favorite poet is Robert Burns, and his favorite 
poem is The Cotter’s Saturday Night. I know Burns is a 
great poet, but I would like his poems much better if Father 
didn’t insist on reading them aloud to us. I mean it is grue- 
some, the way he pronounces the dialect. Father is very, very 
Scottish, too, in his attitude toward spending money for gas- 
oline. He says he is unable to understand how any reason- 
able human being can get pleasure out of riding around 


I THINK it was Rudyard Kipling who said that “East 
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“WHOS YOUR SWEETHFART?” ASKED GRFAT-AUNT MELISSA, HOLDING UP HER EAR TRUMPET FOR ME TO SHOUT INTO 


aimlessly and in constant danger of being killed, while good 
hard money goes out the exhaust pipe in bad-smelling fumes. 
But it didn’t cause him any pain to buy gasoline to go to the 
MacGregor reunion. ‘‘Fill up the tank, Sister,” he told me, 
the day before. “We certainly don’t want to run out of gas- 
oline to-morrow. And you'd better have the car washed and 
greased.” That just shows you how a reunion affects him. 

Mother, too, was all agog, but her 
interest was centered in what she would 
take for the picnic lunch. Older peo- 
ple certainly do have strange enthusi- 
asms. She baked a hickory-cured ham, 
which she had hoarded for two years 
in order to develop the finest flavor 
possible, and she barbecued a lamb and 
fried half a dozen milk-fed chickens. 
It took a large clothes hamper to hold 
all the food. 

A trip usually inspires me to work up an interesting cos- 
tume, but this time I was only faintly concerned about ap- 
pearances, for what, I thought, is the point in dressing in 
one’s aqua-blue linen, trimmed in real Irish lace, only to see 
great numbers of aging relatives? “Wear the aqua linen, 
darling,” Mother insisted. “It brings out the coppery light 
in your hair.” So I put it on, when Friday morning came, 
and my wide-brimmed leghorn hat, hoping devoutly that 
it would-not rain. 
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You can well imagine the cosy comfort in which we sat, 
when we were loaded up for the trip. Father was beside me, 
to keep an eye on the speedometer; Mother was in the rear 
with my younger brother and sister, Tommy and Patricia; 
and occupying most of the space was the lunch. ‘‘Mother,”’ 
I groaned, ‘why don’t we use a trailer, if we have to take 
so much ?”’ 

“Why, this isn’t much, darling,” said Mother, pressing the 
hamper more firmly into place while Pat and Tommy dis- 
posed of their long, sunburned 
legs as best they could. Father, 
who had to lean forward a bit 
in an uncomfortable way as a re- 
sult of a smaller hamper in front, 
said resignedly, “There are a 
hundred and forty-seven people 
coming to the reunion. It’s your 
mother’s aim to feed them all.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mother. “I 
have just tried to provide enough 
for ourselves, and a little over 
for any guests who may be there 
from a distance.” Forty miles, I 
wanted to say, is quite a distance 


Lucy Ellen was bored at 
thought of a family reun- 
ion, not guessing there 
might be a silver lining 


to her particular cloud 


“Oh, Father,” I said, ‘I'm so sorry, but I'm afraid I left 
it sitting on the hall table. I had to go upstairs for my dark 
glasses just as we were leaving, and I’m sure that’s when I 
put it down.” 

Father, at that, let himself go. In many ways, he is a noble 
character. I mean he’s honest and kind-hearted and so intel- 
ligent, but patience is not among his virtues. “I might have 
known it!"” he said, louder than necessary. “If I want any- 
thing done in this family, I must do it myself. Daily, you 
children remember to take along 
the camera in order to get pic- 
tures of inane looking people in 
bathing suits, and immodest bath- 
ing suits at that! But when, for 
the first time, I want to use the 
camera in order to get a picture 
of four generations of Mac- 
Gregors, what is the result ? The 
camera is left sitting on the hall 
table.” 

Which goes to show you how 
unappreciative a man can be. Be- 
fore we left that morning, I had 
laid out all Father's clean clothes, 





to carry a ham, and a lamb, and 
six fried chickens, and that is the 
distance between our house and 
Granny's. But I kept silent. In 
this family there are times when silence is indeed golden. 

We were just crossing the creek that marks the county 
line, when Father made a discovery I was hoping would not 
be made. I had forgotten to bring along my camera as he 
had asked me to do. He looked down between the two 
front seats, he opened the compartment on the instrument 
board, and then he said worriedly, ““Where did you put the 
camera, Sister? I don’t seem to see it-anywhere here.” 


“TELL ABOUT AUNT ALICE AND HER BEAUX,” 
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I SAID, MAKING 


I had selected a tie and socks 
and a handkerchief to match, I 
had brushed his hatband and 
sewed a button on his coat, I 
had found his spectacle case and his favorite pipe. All that 
was forgotten. It makes one wonder why women are so 
determined to marry men. 

“If Father wants the camera, he must have it,’’ said Mother 
with that sweet patience which has survived twenty-six years 
of marriage. ‘““Turn around Lucy Ellen. It won't take long 
to go back and get it.” 

In silence I turned around, wondering whoever started 


MYSELF COMFORTABLE ON THE GRASS AT HER FEET 
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the idea that any one could get happiness out of a family 
outing. When we got back home, Father had his customary 
search for the front door key. I mean he never can remember 
where he put it, but he found it among some matches in 
his vest pocket. I went in, got the camera, and handed it to 
Father in courteous silence. I intended it for a rebuke, but 
Father is not sensitive to silent rebukes. 

‘Ha, that’s fine!” he said, his good humor completely re- 
stored. ‘We're off this time on the right foot.” 

Because he was satisfied, he fondly imagined that no one 
else had a grievance. But we had not gone ten miles before 
Pat and Tommy began to make their presence felt. Knowing 
how their legs were cramped around that hamper, I couldn't 
blame them. 

“My gosh!” said Tommy violently, “how much longer is 
it to Granny's? My legs are asleep. I bet I can’t walk when 
I get there.” 

“Me, too!” said Pat with warmth. ‘My knees are as stift 
as a poker, and the basket has made a print on my leg. I 
look like I had been branded with a hot iron, like those poor 
little calves in that picture, Home on 
the Range.” Her voice rose to an in- 
dignant wail. “And look at my dress, 
Mother, it's all wrinkled up!” 

“It's seersucker,”” said Mother calm- 
ly. “It can’t wrinkle. Here, stretch 
your legs out across the top of the 
hamper, this way, for a change. Look, 
yonder is a male cardinal. Isn’t he a 
darling?” At that we all burst out 
laughing. It was so like Mother to ask 
people to forget their aching muscles 
and damaged clothes, to look at a red 
bird. 

I gently pressed the accelerator until 
we were going about fifty miles an hour, in an effort to get 
the ride over quicker. Father was absorbed in looking at 
the crops, the corn and wheat and tobacco, and he didn't 
object. We were a little more than halfway there when the 
car swerved to one side, then lurched in a way that made 
me know the worst had happened. I came to a standstill. 

‘“Father,’’ I said, breaking the news gently, like a doctor 
explaining you must have your leg amputated, “I’m afraid 
we have a flat.” 

“Oh, my stars!" groaned Father. He got out and made an 
investigation. “Yes,” he said, “the left front tire is down.” 
He gave a low moan, and took off his freshly-cleaned, light 
gray Sunday coat. 

“Get out, Mother,” he said, “and you children get out, 
and let me get that lunch out of there. The tools are under 
everything and everybody. If ever I manufacture an auto- 
mobile, that’s one thing I'll improve, by George! I'll put 
the tool chest on the running board where a man can get 
at it without moving his entire family and lifting out the 
upholstery.” 

We all stood around looking sympathetic, for we did hate 
to see Father’s collar wilting, and to have his pleasure in the 
ride changed to disgust. 

“Come here, Son,” he said to Tommy, “and see if you 
can figure out how to get this blasted tire off. I can’t see any 
lugs. The old car at least had lugs you could see.” 

“You just change the whole wheel on this car, Pop,” 
said Tommy cheerfully. He pried loose the hub cap. “It 
ain’t much trouble.” That last I thought was tactless, and tact 
is all-important when Father has to change a tire. Mother 
and Pat and I watched them while they jacked up the front 
axle and removed the wheel. Then, without warning, the 
car rolled forward off the jack and the axle hit the gravel 
road. 

“Is that the best you can do, Lucy Ellen?” Father said with 
strong emotion. “Do you enjoy watching us sweat here in 
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the hot sun? Why didn’t you think to pull up the brake?” 

“T did, Father,” I said, as I scrambled into the car and 
threw it into reverse gear. ‘The brake was on, but it must 
need tightening.” 

“No doubt it does,’ said Father. “Is there ever a minute 
when anything is in order about a blasted automobile? The 
country is on the road to ruin, I tell you, because all anybody 
thinks about is go, go, go, from morning to night, in these 
fool machines. There's no time left to make a living, or to 
draw a long breath.” 

It was very funny to see Father standing there, red in the 
face and declaiming on the state of the nation and the sin 
of going places in an automobile, when we all knew that 
nothing short of a stroke of paralysis could have kept him 
at home that day. 

“TIL get a fence rail, Pop,” said Tommy, “and you and 
me will hist it up, and Mom can put the jack under again. 
Pat, you get that rock and scotch the other front wheel. Lucy, 
you keep your foot on the brake, and don’t risk the hand 
brake. We're on a hill, I wish you would remember that.” 

I glared at him coldly, he is so de- 
lighted when he can give me orders. 
Mother replaced the jack while they 
held up the axle, and Pat scotched the 
other wheel. 

Mother fanned herself in an agitated 
way. “Oh dear,” she whispered, “if 
they don’t make haste, I’m afraid lunch 
will be spread before we get there.” 

Poor Mother! She has such a repu- 
tation as a wonderful cook, I knew 
she wanted to be there to get her gar- 
land of praise out of the ham, and the 
lamb, and the six fried chickens. “It 
won't be much longer, now,” I told 
her, “and we've only about twenty miles more to go.” 

But fifteen more minutes passed, during which Father 
muttered threats against the entire automotive industry, and 
Tommy mashed a blood blister on his right thumb; then I 
could feel them removing the jack. Suddenly there was a 
bellow of rage from Father, and a disgusted sound from 
Tommy. My heart sank, I knew what had happened. 

“This spare tire is as flat as a mill pond,” shouted Father, 
“and, for all of me, it can stay flat. I don’t know how to 
patch an inner tube, and I don’t intend to learn, because 
this is the last trip I'll ever take in an automobile—the last 
trip, I tell you! To-morrow I will have my horse shod, and 
from now on I'll ride horseback. The rest of you can do as 
you please.” 

“Maybe it isn’t punctured,” suggested Mother, trying not 
to smile, because she had heard that speech many times be- 
fore. “Maybe it only has a slow leak. Let’s pump it up and 
try it.” 

“Get the pump, Son,” said Father, in a resigned way. 
Tommy looked among the tools, but the pump was not there. 
“Oh, I know where it is,” said Pat. “It’s in the tool shed 
at home. Tommy and I pumped up the bicycle tire with it 
yesterday.” 

I marveled at her calm confession. George Washington 
and the cherry tree will never impress me again, since right 
in our own family we have a child just as brave and truthful. 

“In the back yard at home!” said Father, breathing hard. 
“That is where I would expect our pump to be when such 
an emergency arose. Well, spread the lunch, Mother. We 
may as well give up the idea of getting to the reunion, but 
we can have a sort of picnic here, I suppose.” 

“Do be quiet, Father,” said Mother. ‘You know your 
blood pressure is already a hundred and eighty. If you don't 
be more calm, it will go to two hundred. You sit here and 
rest. Lucy Ellen and I will go and telephone a garage. 
There’s one four or five miles (Continued on page 41) 
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lilustrated by ALICE CADDY 


OLLY BLAKE pushed her sunbonnet 
M from her head and let the prairie 

wind blow through her damp curls. 
Several miles to the north lay the trail taken 
by the caravans of prairie schooners during 
the gold rush. Although it was now 1860 
and the railroad had nosed its way onward 
into the Western wilderness, covered wagons 
still took the old trail. To the south rolled 
the brown prairies, and Molly could not tell 
where Nebraska left off and Kansas began. 

The blaze of light that swam across the 
prairie gave her a hint of the heat that would 
surround her as she drove the long miles to 
the sod house of Aaron Saunders. The mules 
would walk most of the way, too. 

But Molly did not mind. At the end of 
those miles was water to fill the barrels now 
bobbing and rumbling around in the back of 
the wagon. The spring below the Blake home 
had gone dry early in the summer, and now 
the water must be hauled. 

But water was not all Molly would get at 
the Saunders’ home. Mrs. Saunders had prom- 
ised her a piece of linsey-woolsey, a piece long 
enough to make a dress. Mother had been 
good to the Saunders family when they were 
sick with malaria last summer, and this was 
a sort of “thank you” from Mrs. Saunders. 

Molly dreamed of the way the dress would 
be made as the mules plodded along in the 
dry ruts. The skirt would be full, very full. 
And the bodice would be tight, very tight. 
Just the feel of the new dress would make a 
gala day. She had not had a new dress for 
two years, and she was growing so fast that 
the old ones, even the best one which had been 
made loose to allow for growing, were too 
tight across the shoulders and about the waist. 

The new dress would be made up in time 
for the husking bee in the fall. Mother needed 
a new dress, too, but she never complained, 
and Molly had been ashamed to ask for a 
dress after the drought that had taken their crop and 
caused not only the prairies but the fields to hum with 
the sound of the sil ts the dry vegetation. 


Now she slapped the lines against the rough backs of 
the mules and called cheerfully, “Get up, Tom! 
Jerry! Come now!” 

But Tom and Jerry kept the same plodding stride, 
showing their dislike of Molly's haste only by the flicking 
of their ears. 

The sunshine grew warmer, and in an hour Molly could 


Get up, 


“WHY—WHY, 
COULDN'T BE,” MOLLY 
STAMMERED, 
THE LOOP IN HER HAND 


IT JUST 


HOLDING 








A loop of braided grass was an evil omen at 
which Molly was inclined to scoff—until the 
day she chanced to find one on the prairie 


see, over a rise, the flat roof of John Carter's house. The 
mules saw it, too, and lifted noses and ears. 

“No drink,” the girl said aloud as if she felt the mules 
could understand her. “But you may rest while I see how 
the Carters are getting along.” 

The Carters’ spring, too, had gone dry. Not only the 
spring, but also the well. They, too, had to haul water 
from the Saunders’ deep well. 

As she neared the place, Molly could see that the door 
of the sod house was open. Chickens scratched lazily in 
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THE MULES TRIED STOLIDLY TO 
TURN ASIDE, BUT PETER GOT 
THEM STARTED ALONG THE LINE 


the shade of two big haystacks. She jumped out of the 
wagon and tied the mules to the hitching post. 

“Hello!” she called. “Hello, Mrs. Carter!” 

No one came to greet her. She | mm her head inside 
and strained her eyes to see in the dimness. ‘‘Hello, Mrs. 
Carter!’’ she called again. 

“They must be out at the barn, or in the field,” she 
thought. 

She went around the house and out toward the barn, 
calling as she went. And then she noticed that the wagon 
was gone, and the horses were not in the shed. That was 
too bad. She had wanted to see these neighbors. 

Mrs. Carter was a plump little English woman, and she had 
not been feeling well yesterday when Mrs. Blake stopped 
by on the way for water. Well, she must be better to-day, or 
she could not ride in that jolting old’ wagon of theirs. 

As Molly came back to the mules, a ring of grass lying 
on the ground drew her attention. She stooped and picked 
up the loop. It was made of braided grasses. 

“Why—why, it just couldn't be,” she stammered, run- 
ning the loop through her fingers. 

Jerry lifted his big head and brayed violently, and Tom 
twitched his ears. 

But Molly paid no attention. She was still staring at 
the loop. Several years ago her father had told her of a 
legend of the prairie that had to do with a man named 
Kager. The people of this prairie country did not know 
whether Kager was in his right mind or not; or whether 
he was just too smart for the other settlers. He went about 
making threats, insisting that he owned all the broad space 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River. 
As he talked he twisted prairie grasses in his fingers. When 
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he finished he dropped the loop he had made and rode 
away on his black horse. 

And always disaster followed in his wake. People were 
burned out, flooded out, driven out. The superstitious laid 
all their misfortunes at Kager's door. The others passed 
it off as a mere coincidence. 

“Coincidence plays a big part in life,’ Molly's father 
had told her, “but superstition should never be allowed to 
get the slightest root.’ 

Molly threw up her head now and laughed. The bright 
sunshine made superstitions seem childish. And yet, in the 
back of her we | she wondered about this loop of grass 
and the missing Carters. 


ge eager the mules, she climbed back into the wagon. 
She put the loop behind the seat and pulled on the lines, 
turning the mules once more into the dusty ruts. 

The next hour passed quickly, now that she had so much 


to think about. Before she realized it, the Saunders’ home- 
stead lay before her. The two younger members of the 
Saunders family saw her coming and ran out of the house to 
meet her. They were Peter, who was a year older than Molly, 
and Elizabeth, who was younger. Peter jumped to the seat 
of the wagon and grabbed the reins, while Elizabeth threw 
her arms about Molly and gave her a hug. 

“Are you going to the husking bee?” Elizabeth asked. 
‘Mother says there won't be much corn to husk, though 
Mr. Winters raised more than any of the rest of us. But it 
will be fun, won't it? I've never been to one. Are you 
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going to get your dress made for it? Mother says I may 
have a new dress if I learn to make my stitches smaller.” 

“Chatterbox,” interrupted Peter, kindly. ‘‘Now let's give 
Molly a chance to say a word.” 

“Oh, but I was so glad to see her!’’ chirped Elizabeth. 
“It's been a whole weck. It’s been—” 

Molly looked at her two friends and laughed happily. 
“Yes, I'm going. And I shall have my new dress. I wouldn't 
go if I couldn't have a new dress. My best is too short and 
too tight and too faded and too mended. I just wouldn't 
feel right in it.” 

“You girls and your clothes!” scoffed Peter, smiling. 

He stopped at the well, unhitched the mules, and led them 
around to the watering trough. “You girls go on in and 
visit. I'll fill the barrels,” he called. 

In the house, Molly took off her bonnet and rested. How 
sweet the place smelled with the scent of baking cornbread 
coming from the oven! 

“Elizabeth, get Molly a cup of milk and some ginger 
cake,” prompted Mrs. Saunders. “It’s a long drive in this 
hot weather.” 

Like her daughter, she was a great talker. But it was 
pleasant talk, and Molly enjoyed it while she drank the 
milk and ate the gingerbread gratefully. When she had 
finished, Mrs. Saunders brought out the length of linsey- 
woolsey. 

“Here is the cloth, Molly, that I promised your mother. 
See how nice and soft? And there’s enough for two 
dresses. One for your mother and one for you.” 

Molly ran her fingers caressingly over the great length of 


material. There were yards and yards. She could make her 
dress just as she had planned. Oh, how nice it was going to 
be! And one for Mother, too! 

“Say, Molly, where did you get this?” 

It was Peter. He held up the loop of grass that Molly 
had picked up in front of the Carter house. His eyes 
questioned her. 

“I found it when I stopped at the Carter's. It was right in 
front of the house.” 

“Did you show it to Mrs. Carter?” 

“The Carters were not at home.” 

The boy looked perturbed, and Mrs. Saunders had gone 
pale. 

; “Do you know what this is?” the woman asked. And 
then, “Peter, go call your father from the field.” 

“I suppose it is one of those loops that Kager makes,” 
replied Molly. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Saunders was handling the loop now, ginger- 


ly, as if it might suddenly turn into a snake and strike at her. 
“I thought he had gone down farther into the South 
where the Indians are,” said Elizabeth. ‘I thought he might 
never come back to this country.” 
“Father says it is just a superstition,’ offered Molly. 


UPERSTITION ?” Mrs. Saunders shook her head. “I've 

seen things happen that were hard to believe. I've 
been on these prairies since I was a little girl, and I know. 
Kager was a young man then. If he wanted a piece of land, 
he took it, usually by force. I've seen grim ts happen 
to people he did not like, or people who would not give u 
to him. Horses and stock run off and lost. Homes ade 
Crops destroyed by the trampling feet of a herd of stam- 
peded buffaloes.” 

‘““Why—the man must be crazy,” stammered Molly. 

Mrs. Saunders shook her head. “We never knew. When 
he was young it didn’t seem so, it seemed as if he wanted 
lands and power. He believes he owns so much territory 
that it has Socaie an obsession with him.” 

Mr. Saunders came in from the field while Mrs. Saunders 
was “es the new cloth in a piece of old material. “To 
keep it from getting dusty,” she said. 

“What's this I hear about—’’ and then Mr. Saunders 
picked up the loop. “At the Carters’, did you say, Molly ? 
And they weren't at home?” 

Molly nodded. 

Mr. Saunders looked at his son. “You go back with 
Molly and stay at the Carters until they get home. See if they 
need help of any kind. And keep your eyes open. If they're 
not back by morning, you come home, and I'll look them up.” 

Molly could not understand it. How one little braided 
loop of prairie grasses could cause so much commotion. 

“Tll go along,” promised the boy, ‘but the barrels aren't 
filled yet.” 

Together the three young people went out to the well, 
Molly carrying the big bolt of material. It seemed hotter 
outside now, after the long rest in the cool sod house. She 
stowed the cloth under the seat of the wagon and climbed 
in, while Peter poured the last bucket of water into the last 
barrel and shoved the cover over the well. 

And then, after the good-bys, she and Peter were going 
out into the heat. The mules moved slowly. It seemed to 
Molly that they grew slower, day by day. 

“Pretty hot!” said Peter, squinting at the dry prairie that 
rolled away in every direction. 

Molly nodded. Already perspiration was gathering under 
the rim of her slat bonnet. Already she was wishing she was 
home and could put the bolt of cloth into her mother’s 
hands and say, “Look! Look! Enough for both of us. Isn't 
it wonderful? And we can get them both done by fall, 
easily.” 

But Peter was talking about (Continued on page 46) 





UIT YOUR FLOWERS TO 


YOUR HOUSE 


There are. a few simple rules to re- 
member in arranging flowers to 


insure pleasing and effective results 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


NE of the most interesting tasks which you, as the 
() daughter of the house, may fall heir to is the planning 

and arranging of flowers. If you are given this 
pleasant assignment, there are several things for you to con- 
sider—particularly if you hope to have your bouquets noticed 
and admired. 

The first and most important point is the question of suit- 
ability. To be at their best, the things used together in a 
room must ‘go together.’’ Your bouquets, therefore, must 
be in harmony with the room for which they are planned—in 
harmony with the color scheme of the room, the size of the 
room, and, what is even more essential, in harmony with the 
spirit of the room. 

To explain in greater detail, let's look at a typical living 
room. At one end is a big stone or brick fireplace. Over- 
head is an oak-beamed ceiling. The chairs and sofa are large 
sturdy pieces. The colors are chiefly browns and tans and 
light reds. What kind of bouquet shall we put in this room ? 
Sweet peas? No, even a beautiful bowlful would look lost 
and insignificant. What is more unfortunate, the fragile love- 
liness of the sweet peas would make this pleasant and homey 
room seem crude and ugly. Sweet peas belong in a light 
dainty room—such as one with white woodwork, flowered 
chintzes, and pastel-colored upholstery. Our big, oak-beamed 
room is not the place for them. Its sturdy character requires 
flowers that are strong in color and form. An armful of 
brilliant zinnias in a big copper kettle, or some reddish-gold 
chrysanthemums in an old brown pitcher, or a few Oriental 
poppies, fiery scarlet with velvety black centers, in a dark- 
brown jug—any of these would be extremely effective and 
beautiful. The reason they would be effective is because of 
their harmony with the room, with its color, its size, and its 
honest simplicity. 

If you have a garden filled with flowers, as some of you do 
in summer, by a little thoughtful experimentation you can find 
out which flowers are particularly suitable to your own house. 
But if you must go to the florist for every flower, leaf, and 
twig, it is important to sit down and have a good look at your 
surroundings before you set forth. Try to visualize what type 
of flowers will look best. Remember that flowers should not 
only look beautiful in the room in which they are used, they 
should make the room itself look more beautiful. 

To make a harmonious composition, the flowers and the 
container must blend pleasantly with each other. There must 
be harmony of color ese the two; and harmony of tex- 
ture, as well. For instance, big, coarse flowers are out of place 
in a fine crystal vase, but their shaggy petals and rough foliage 





BIG, COARSE FLOWERS WITH SHAGGY PETALS AND ROUGH 
FOLIAGE ARE STUNNING IN AN UNGLAZED POTTERY VASE 


look very handsome in unglazed pottery. In general, you 
won't go far wrong in your flower arrangements if you put 
the rough-textured flowers into your cruder bowls and vases; 
and your fine-textured flowers into silver, crystal, or porcelain. 

As for the color of your container, you have three principal 
choices. You may use a vase or bowl of the same color as 
your flowers; you may use a neutral color which tones in with 
the flowers and foliage; or you may use something which is a 
definite contrast. Using the same color makes one of the 
most interesting arrangements. Try it sometime, for it has 
loads of possibilities for unusual and restful effects. You 
might begin with a collection of light and dark gray leaves— 
there are many gray-leaved things in the average garden. 
Gather a handful and arrange them in an old pewter dish. The 
effect may be too somber for your taste, but set the bouquet 
against a brilliant wall hanging and see whether you haven't 
created something interesting. Or go through the garden 
picking only the blue flowers, from the lightest to the darkest 
blue. Arrange them in dark-blue glass that matches the 
darkest flowers in your bouquet. Your all-blue bouquet will 
look its best against a white, pale gray, or pale yellow wall 
particularly if there is little or nothing else that is blue in 
the room. 

And now for the loveliest of all the one-color arrange- 
ments—the all-white bouquet. When done with skill, there 
is nothing that compares with it in beauty. For the con- 
tainer use white porcelain, frosted glass, or old-fashioned 
“milk glass,” if you are so fortunate as to have it. For your 
flowers there are endless possibilities, depending upon the 
season. White petunias, either frilled or single, are particu- 
larly lovely. Cut them with long stems and plenty of their 
own green foliage. Or try white snapdragons, combined 
with sweet-scented nicotiana. Or snowy-white phlox. Or tall 
spikes of gladioli, or of summer hyacinth. The all-white bou- 
quet goes best with the living room when it is in its sum- 
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mery slip covers of flower-garden chintz or cretonne, or in any 
room that is shining and well groomed. A shabby, untidy 
room, or a rough summer shack, would not be a becoming 
background. 

If you have a room in which red looks well, try making an 
all-red bouquet. You may be afraid of mixing reds, but just 
for fun try it anyway. There will be clashes perhaps, es- 
pecially if you have orangey reds next to purply ones. Other- 
wise you should have no difficulty. Mass together all the 
maroons and crimson shades. Then mass your brilliant scar- 
lets. In between arrange the lighter tones, the pinkish terra 
cottas, the washed-out reds which veer off toward pinks and 
yellows. Even though you aren't entirely satisfied with your 
results, the experiment is interesting. The more you work 
with colors, the more you enjoy them and see their subtle dif- 
ferences of tone and shade. 

Red flowers are striking in dull pewter and in plain sand- 
colored pottery. Pewter is also becoming to creamy-white or 
pale-yellow flowers. Shiny black glass sets off nasturtiums, bright- 
blue larkspur, lemon-yellow marigolds, bright-scarlet poppies. 


lage richly-colored flowers look their best in neutral-col- 
ored containers. For instance, there are giant petunias, 
frilled and glorious to behold. Cut several long sprays of 
them, ranging in color from the darkest purple to pale pink 
and lavender. Put them in a very large bowl from which 
they can trail gracefully. But have the bowl an inconspic- 
uous color, gray or cream or beige or dull silver. Even a 
soft-green bowl (which goes with most everything) won't be 
nearly as effective a background. Of course a bouquet of this 
kind belongs in a large room. It would be overpowering in 
small quarters, but it is marvelous on a grand piano, or on a 
large table in a spacious living room. You will need a large, 
flat, flower holder for this kind of bouquet. Begin with the 
darkest of your flowers, the purples for instance. Next to 
them put your lighter purples, then the lavenders and pinks. 
You will need more of the lighter tints than of the ies 
shades. The same kind of color scheme can be worked out 
with phlox, a little dark purple, some light purple, quite a 
lot of lavender and pale pink. Either the petunias or the 
phlox would be handsome in a room with gray walls and 





ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING TASKS 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE MAY FALL 
HEIR TO IS THE ARRANGING OF FLOWERS 
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plum color as the dominant note in slip covers and draperies. 

Clear glass should be reserved for the flowers that have 
beautiful stems, or for flowers that are particularly light and 
airy in effect. The water in the vase must always look ab- 
solutely fresh and clean, and the glass must be sparkling. 
Otherwise the result is anything but attractive. 

Quite as important as pleasing color harmony, is having 
your bouquets in harmony with the spirit of the room. 

What is the spirit? Is yours a dignified room? Then the 
bouquet must have dignity. The vase must have height and 
smooth-flowing lines. The flowers must be important looking 
—lilies, perhaps, or long-stemmed roses, or delphiniums. 

Is yours a quaint, old-fashioned room, very cheerful and 
cozy? Use a jolly, squat little pitcher filled with garden pinks, 
or Sweet William. Use bachelor’s-buttons, sweetbriar roses, 
mignonette, or any of the simple old-time flowers. 

Is yours a dainty, feminine room, all done in silvery blues 
and white and crystal? Use your all-white bouquet. Or pale- 
yellow roses in either a silver or glass bowl. Or dark-red 
roses in a white vase. Or make a bouquet of larkspur in all 
the soft pastel shades. 

Is yours a jolly room in a summer cottage, a room as friendly 
and as informal as the crowd of young people who spend so 
much time in it? Then let the bouquets be unexpected and 
amusing—dwarf sunflowers in an old churn or an umbrella 
stand. A big, brown mixing bowl filled with dozens of pom- 
pon zinnias. A wooden chopping bowl fitted with a tin con- 
tainer for French marigolds, or filled with gay colored gourds. 
A bean pot or a big earthen casserole with long trailing nas- 
turtium vines. 

One important point in thinking of suitability is this: your 
flowers and your containers must be neither too fine for your 
room, nor too crude. Also the flowers and containers must be 
large enough for the room and for each other. But not too 
large. Tall enough, but not too tall. 

An old rule (which may occasionally be broken without 
serious consequences) is that the tallest flowers in a vase must 
be one and one half times the height of the vase. This is good 
as a general principle, but you won't need a ruler to show 
you when your proportions are wrong. Place your bouquet 
somewhere against a wall or window (Continued on page 30) 
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The Story So Far 


The first installment introduces the McGrail children on 
their Colorado ranch, waiting for their father to return from 
Denver where he has gone to buy sheep. There are four chil- 
dren—Martha, seventeen, who tries to take her dead mother's 
place; Chatty, younger, crippled bya leg injury; Dakin, eleven, 
who plays the violin; and Tommy, four. The father, an avi- 
ator—charming but restless, not cut out for farming—and a 
gloomy housekeeper, Mrs. Gunnage, complete the household. 
Hank Dittmar, a neighbor, brings ice cream from a party his 
stepmother is giving. Hank is a favorite, but the McGrails 
mistrust Mrs. Dittmar who wants to adopt Dakin. 

Mr. McGrail returns with a pedigreed black karacul ram 
and three ewes. The children are delighted, though their 
practical neighbor, Fred Schef, considers the animals a bad 
buy. Martha is distressed to learn that her father is planning 
to fly to Dutch Guiana, leaving the children to run the ranch. 
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Busy were the days on Happy Acres, get- 
ting ready for Father's trip, and making 
plans to carry on the ranch without him 
PART II 

OMMY TUCKER looked up at Martha as she and Fred 

Schef entered the lantern-lighted shed. “This is the ram 

that came down off the high mountain,” he said with 

the firm conviction of his four years, ‘‘and his shadow wasn't 
black—it was gold. And he asked a white bird to go back with 
him, high up on the mountain, and it flew part way and then it 
turned around and flew back—”’ he was gesturing earnestly— 
“because it had to sit on top of eggs to keep them warni.” 
Martha squeezed him to her. ““What a talker!’’ she laughed. 
But even through his rambling baby words she could hear a 






THEY STOOD, A SORRY LITTLE GROUP OF FOUR, TO 
WATCH THE PLANE SKIM AWAY TOWARD THE UNKNOWN— 
AND EVERY CHEST WAS TIGHT WITH HELD BACK TEARS 
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familiar melody. Hadn't their mother rocked them all to 
sleep with a song about a big, black ram thundering down 
from mountain heights, a black ram who cast a golden shad- 
ow, and who tried to lure a companion back to the heights 
with him? A little boy had gone happily with him until he 
remembered that he must keep the fires going, and turned 
back. A dog had followed until night came and he thought 
of the baby’s cradle he must guard. 

“I used to think it was really true, too,” Dakie admitted. 
“Until I got big and knew it was just a song that Mother 
wrote herself.” 

“She and her cousin Dakin wrote it,” corrected Chatty. 
“They were in an operetta when they were in school—Mother 
was just about as old as I am. It was the grand finale for 
the operetta. Mother wrote lots of poems. Yes, whenever 
we used to ride in the mountains, little old Dakie was always 
craning his neck, trying to see a black ram.” 

"I thought there really was one, too,” Martha defended, 
because Dakie looked so put in his place. 

Maybe I did, too,” Father said, and looked down at them 
with a smile tender with memory. He looked then at the 
sheep and his smile was apologetic—yet somehow exultant 
—and Martha felt love, like a hand, squeezing through her. 
“And so when I saw this black ram and these black sheep, 
it was—oh, kind of an omen. You know the black ram cast 
a golden shadow. They did cost a lot more than plain sheep 
would have, but I felt we just had to have them. I even 
walked away and then turned and went back. You know 
when a hunch is stronger than you are, you ought to follow it.” 






Most fliers did believe in and follow hunches. Martha 
knew of one who wouldn't leave ground without a rabbit's 
foot in his pocket, another wouldn't get a new helmet, but 
used the same shabby old one he'd worn as a student. John 
McGrail often let hunches have their way with him. He had 
never walked with his feet as firmly on the ground as some 
people. 

Fred Schef was even now forking fragrant alfalfa into the 
feed mangers with unlistening disgust at this talk of a ram 
who cast a golden shadow. The Schefs not only kept their 
feet on the ground, but their eyes and their hearts as well. 


gees ram, Damascus, with well-bred courtesy, let the ewes 
drink first, then he drank long and thirstily. “Have you 
got another pen for him?” demanded Fred Schef. 

“Yes, on the other side of the shed; and we'll fix up a 
grazing field for him,” Father answered. 

Chatty was taut with happiness. She bent over, balanced 
precariously, to pat one of the ewes that pushed close to her. 
“Look at her rubbing against me, just like she wanted to ask 
me something. They like me as well as I like them.” 

“That one is named Stella; the others aren't named. 
They're registered under the numbers they have clipped on 
their ears. Do you think you can manage to take care of 
them, Chatty ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes,” she promised. 

Fred Schef said loudly, “I'll be getting on. It’s after mid- 
night and I've got to be in the field at ——. 

Martha roused to hospitality. ‘Come in first and have sup- 

er. You must both be starved. We saved supper for you.’ 
Vet she hoped, somehow, that Fred Schef would get into his 
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truck and drive on. She wanted to be alone—just themselves 
with Father. She longed to have him tell her about and ex- 
plain this sudden trip to Dutch Guiana. Maybe—maybe 
there was some mistake. 

But Fred Schef came in. Martha put a handful of chips 
on the few embers in the kitchen stove, heated up Mrs. Gun- 
nage’s gray bean soup; she added a goodly lump of butter to 
it, more salt, a few ines of onion juice, and finely-chopped 
parsley. She sliced the ham hock, which had been > sr 
with the beans, and brought out the biscuits Chatty had 
prophesied would be like hard-tack. Martha had inherited 
from her mother a deft way of giving zest to the dishes she 
cooked and served. 


J ed that Fred Schef noticed what was tasty. He ate as 
though his only purpose was to refuel an engine. Fa- 
ther and the children talked in low tones—they always did 
when they were in the kitchen late at night because Mrs. Gun- 
nage slept in the small room off it. They kept shushing 
Tommy Tucker and his enthusiasm over “little Samuel’ in 
the match box, which he needs must open every minute and 
= into. But Fred Schef talked long and loudly about a 
argain he had driven with a pig dealer in the city. 

Finally he was gone, and Martha opened her lips to ask 
Father about his proposed journey, but he looked tired from 
his long day in the city and the slow, jogging, hundred-and- 
thirty-mile truck drive; besides Chatty and Dakie and small 
Tom were so rapt with the happiness of his homecoming and 
the super sheep he had brought, that Martha decided not to 
mention his going until another day. 

They were all tired; they all dropped to sleep with little 
ado—even Martha. But she sihaned belies it was quite day- 
light with a startled feeling that something was not right. It 
was Chatty. Chatty was 
not there in bed beside 
her. 

Martha hurried in- 
to her clothes, went 
out. She shivered in 
the gray, wet chill, for 
the persistent wind had 
finally blown up a 
misty snow. Instinc- 
tively Martha's step 
turned to the shed 
where they had housed 
the sheep the night be- 
fore. She opened the 
shed door, blinked a lit- 
tle, for the corners still 
held night shadows. 

Then she gave a re- 
lieved laugh at the 
sight that met her 
eyes. Yes, there was 
Chatty, her slim frame 
almost lost in Father's 
big sheepskin coat. She 
was huddled in a cor- 
ner, sound asleep, and, 
within a hand’s reach 
of her, lay the ewe, Stella, with one—no, two tiny lambs 
snuggled next to her. What adorable little lambs they were 
—with piquant black faces and wool in the tightest of little 
curls like the Persian lamb collars on coats. 

The door blew open and a gust of wet wind swept in. One 
lamb leaped to his long legs, gave a thin, quivery bleat. Chatty 
opened her eyes. “Oh, Martha, I just had a feeling that Stella 
wasn't feeling so good last night. So I got up in the night 
and came out. I think she liked having me here—and the 
lambs were so sweet—so I just stayed. And, Martha, I've got 


Somewhere at Morning 


BY LEONA AMES HILL 


Somewhere in thickets, along the edges 

Of grass-deep meadows, the gray hares run 
In the sunrise wind. On the secret ledges 

Of lost hills lynx-cats take the sun. 

Through hidden tunnels in the orchard clover 
The silk-shod field mice flee at dawn 

From taloned hawks that glide and hover 

In the high, blue air. Somewhere the fawn 
Runs at the heels of the tawny doe 

And the antlered buck, as they make their way 
Where fronded cedars and hemlocks grow. 
Somewhere, at the earliest edge of day, 
Before mankind has stirred from dreams, 
Fleet, furred creatures with shining eyes 

Are drinking from icy, crystal streams, 

Are running under the silvery skies. 
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them named already. Stella means star—I was reading that 
just the other day—so I named them First Star and Sec- 
ond Star.” 

“Those are perfect names,’ Martha agreed. She reached 
over and pulled from Chatty’s hair a wisp of alfalfa. 

Chatty’s big eyes were shining. “I don't suppose there's 
any warm water in the house yet. I'd like to mix Stella some 
warm bran mash. Here, pull me up, Martha.” 

Martha pulled her to her feet. Chatty picked up the lan- 
tern whose flame was sputtering feebly behind a smoky 
chimney and blew it out. 

In the house Martha started a fire. As soon as the water 
was warm in the tea-kettle, she carried it out to Chatty, al- 
though Mrs. Gunnage, coming out into the kitchen, grumbled 
that she couldn't get breakfast without a tea-kettle, and it 
seemed a pity to use a good pie pan to feed a sheep out of. 
Martha was helping Chatty mix the warm mash when Dakie 
and Father came out—and then came Tommy Tucker, look- 
ing as though he had been hurriedly buttoned into his cover- 
alls, and wriggled into a sweater. “I put on my own shoes,” 
he announced proudly; the announcement was superfluous 
for the shoes were on the wrong feet. 

They all stood and admired the lambs, and felt their kinky 
softness— ‘Don’t pet them so hard, Tommy Tucker!’’—and 
laughed to see the bossy way they rooted at the mother ewe, 
at the way they dropped on their knees and attacked their 
breakfast. 

“And both ewe lambs! Why, Chatty, you'll have a herd 
before you know it. I've got a lot of literature for you on the 
care of them. I even bought some shears, in case we had to 
shear them ourselves. I believe they'll wait till I get back.” 

Chatty looked up, startled. ‘Are you going away ? Where?” 

“When? Martha asked. She was sitting on her heels, 
smoothing out Tommy's stockings and 
putting his shoes on the right feet. 

Father smiled at Martha and his 
smile did much to melt the chill lump 
in her heart. “I won't be gone long, 
Martha.” He motioned them to him 
while he fumbled in his pocket. ‘“Look 
here, all you keeds.’”” That was a fam- 
ily joke among them. Once, in San 
Francisco, they had lived next door to 
an Italian who always summoned his 
family with a loud, “Hey, all you 
keeds !"” 

Father hunkered down in the bed- 
ding straw in the shed and Tommy, 
shivery and curious, pushed in between 
his knees. Chatty and Dakie crowded 
close on either side, while Martha 
looked over his shoulder. He emptied 
out the straw-spattered water in the 
wooden bucket, turned it upside down 
before him, and spread out some pa- 
pers on it. 

“Do you remember Phil Horn, Mar- 
tha? The fellows used to call him 
‘Trader Horn’ because he'd been all 
over the world. Remember I flew him 
to Mexico two or three times to inves- 
tigate some copper mines? He's a mining engineer. Well, I 
saw him in Denver—he'd been trying to get in touch with 
me because he’s on the trail of something that looks pretty 
good. He knows a man in Dutch Guiana—Coriella 1s his 
name and he’s part Portuguese, part Holland Dutch, Phil tells 
me. Coriella has a big grant of land and Phil Horn says 
there’s bauxite on it. That's aluminum ore, gang, and there's 
more and more demand for it. The Azec Aluminum company 
advanced Horn and me the money to equip the plane and to 
get down there. It looks good to me, and it’s a three-way 
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FATHER TOOK A DAY TO TINKER THE OLD CAR SO IT WOULD RUN WHILE HE WAS AWAY 


split between Coriella and Horn and myself. With any kind 
of luck, we can each clean up a neat little nest egg.” 

‘How far is Dutch Guiana?” Chatty asked. 

‘Not so far as the crow flies—and my Tullamore.” The 
green-winged Tullamore was sitting in a corner of what had 
once been a wheat field. Father had named his plane Tu/la- 
more because his folks had originally come from Tullamore, 
Ireland, and because it was rumored that four-leafed clovers 
grew there bigger than anywhere else. Every time any one 
of his family or friends found a four-leafed clover, they gave 
it to him for luck. 

“Here we are,” he pointed to the rectangle of Colorado, 
found and pointed out Denver with a twig of alfalfa, and 
then moved it on, a wee bit east of Denver. He made a swift 
tracing of the twig toward the south. “We'll fly to New Or- 
leans—I know some of the flyers down there; then we'll 
hop over to Cuba, refuel to the limit, and on across the ocean 
to the landing field at Paramaribo.” It sounded so simple and 
easy to hear Father tell it; the distance looked so short—you 
thought of him soaring up in the Tullamore like a bird, and 
landing just as easily. Yet into Martha’s mind came the mem- 
ory of other flights and her mother calling the air field, the 
weather bureau, and the way her hands shook when she 
opened an “Extra.” 

“The bush Negroes will take us up the river to these baux- 
ite mines—it’s about eleven days up the river. Horn tells me 
that they never count in miles down there—it’s always seven- 
days far, or ten-days far. The brush is so thick that bush 
Negroes carry big curved knives and whack their way through 
with each step. They carry all the load on their heads and 
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they just walk along—” he 
got to his feet and illustrated, 
“whacking the brush out and 
never bobbing their heads.” 

Faraway romance and glam- 
our seeped into the gray shed 
as he talked. Chatty whis- 
pered, “I wish I could go,” 
and Dakie murmured, “Will 
you be rich when you come 
back ?”” But Martha asked, 
“How long will you be gone ?”’ 
and remembered, without 
wanting to, the weary patience 
of her mother’s smile. 

Father answered Dakie's 
question first with a whimsi- 
cal twist of the lips. ‘“Well— 
a little bit rich. We're each 
to get a third, Phil Horn, this 
Coriella down there, and my- 
self—and Horn is sure he'll 
find bauxite. I thought I was 
through flying, but when | 
talked this over with Horn, it 
looked too good to pass up.” 
Martha remembered, too, how 
many times they'd heard that 
—"Just this one more trip!” 

The door opened and Mrs. 
Gunnage, looking grayer and 
dourer than the day itself, 
announced, ‘Breakfast is ready. 
You'll all take your death of 
cold, dawdling out here in 
the chill.” 

But as they walked into the 
house, the sun was already 
reaching through the dawn's 
grayness. “I’m glad it’s clear- 
ing,’ Father said. ‘There's a 
lot of fixing up I want to do, to tide you over till I get back.” 

For three days, with the children helping, Father worked 
with that swift energy of his. He spaded up a sheltered gar- 
den plot and put in some strawberry plants a Denver friend 
had given him. People loved to give Father things; he was 
always so enthusiastically grateful. They set out onion sprouts, 
radish seeds, peas—the hardy things snow wouldn't kill, 
because the Schefs warned them that often Colorado had a 
late snow in April. 

He made onion syrup for Tommy Tucker's cough. He 
strengthened and retaped Chatty’s crutch. “Now, young 
lady, carry a rock in your pocket to throw when you feel 
throwy, and don’t use your crutch.” He repaired a leaky 
place in the roof ; he pried open the window which stuck be- 
cause it hadn’t been raised since the windows were painted. 
“We'll do things to this house-and-a-half when I come back 
rich,” he said. 

“We love it as it is—if only we'd all be together,’” Martha 
told him. 

“This will be my last flight,” Father said. But he'd taken 
so many “‘last flights,” Martha remembered heavily. 

Father spent one morning, going about on errands. He 
made arrangements with the storekeeper in Antelope for 
Martha to get any provisions they might need in his absence. 

Hank Dittmar was already getting the fifty acres (which 
he was to work on shares) ready to plant. He was out in the 
fields, driving six horses on a wide disk harrow. Neither his 
stepmother nor his father approved of his doing such grubby 
work. ‘The son of a banker doesn’t need to turn hoe man,” 
Mrs. Dittmar said with an (Continued on page 49) 
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ON A CLEAR SUNNY DAY 
WITH SWAYING TIMO- 
THY GRASSES TICKLING 
HER LEGS, A GIRL SCOUT 
CAMPER HAS FUN WIG- 
WAGGING MESSAGES TO 
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ER SIDE OF THE FIELD 
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NO CAMPER COULD FIND 
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ABOVE: AN OMAHA, NE- 
BRASKA, GIRL SCOUT 
AT CAMP MAHA GIVES 
A FINISHING TOUCH 
TO THE RUSTIC STEPS 
MADE ON A STEEP IN- 
CLINE BY THE PIONEER 
UNIT AS A CAMP- 
CRAFT PROJECT. THE 
STEPS WERE CUT IN 
THE SOIL AND _ SUP- 
PORTED WITH LOGS AND 
STAKES FIRMLY DRIV- 
EN INTO THE GROUND 











Sunday, June 28, 1936 
Dear Diary, 

The lost is at last found and here I am 
sitting writing to you—but you'd never guess 
where I am on-account-of-because you haven't 
heard from me for about a month, have you? 
Well, I'm in a nest, in Camp Chaparral, in 
the redwoods in Big Basin, in California! 
There now. You know how I've been want- 
ing to come kere, and it’s finally happened. 
I'm so glad I came out West instead of going 
East, because I love it here already. I'm not 
in a real nest up in a tree, so you mustn't 
worry. A long, long time ago they had a 
big fire here that burned out parts of some 
of the redwoods and made some others fall, 
so in some places they've formed cute little 
nooks and places where we campers can hang 
our clothes and make ourselves at home. 
Three other girls share the same nest with 
me, and we're all from different places. 
Stevey is from Portland, Oregon; June is 
from Santa Ana, California; Josie is from 
Glendale; and I'm from “way East’’—Min- 
nesota. They all think I talk kind of funny 
and already I have two nicknames: Ghostie 
because I'm a little pale compared with some 
of them, and Minnie because it helps them 
remember I'm from Minneapolis. 


Monday, June 29, 1936 


Really, Dear Diary, there is so much I 
haven't as yet told you, that I shall just have 
to begin and tell you bits 
each day as I think of them. 
I had a most wonderful sleep 
last night—but then, who 
wouldn't right in the midst 
of the redwoods, with the . 
cool mountain air? We 
have no buildings here at 
Camp Chaparral—well, one, 
if you count the storehouse. But California 
weather is so ideal that we don’t have to be 
afraid of rain. We do up our bed rolls 
(some of the girls have sleeping bags) and 
just put them on top of a nice bunch of pine 
and redwood branches and that makes a bed 
fit for a king! This morning, however, 
things were not as regular as they will be 
because it was the first morning. We get 
up to the sound of a bugle and a cowbell, and 
just think—we actually have fot water to 
wash in, in the mornings. There are three 
different patrols in our unit and we take 
turns getting up earlier in the morning and 
lighting the fire so the water will be hot when 
the others get up. We are expected to ap- 
pear at colors at seven in our greenies (the 
regulation uniform everyone’s supposed to 
wear) and our camp ties. After that— 
breakfast, and really, D. D., I'm ashamed 
of being such a pig but this air does some- 
thing to make me extra-ordinarily hungry. 
We have cooks here who do most of the 
cooking, but different patrols from all over 
camp have to take turns helping in the 
kitchen, setting tables, and washing the cook- 
ing dishes—not to mention numerous other 


jobs. But I don’t mind those jobs so much 
—especially when a lot of us work together. 

We had a chance this morning to choose 
what activities we plan to do this period. Some 
of the things to choose from are: pottery, 
puppets, dramatics, all kinds of nature, handi- 
craft—string, leather, tin, wood, archery, 
mapping, sketching, pioneer work. I'm tak- 
ing puppets and some string handicraft. I'd 
like to make a knotted string belt. P. : 
my friend from Minneapolis, is in charge eof 
puppets—and we've decided that we'll make 
the characters for Jack and the Bean Stalk and 
put on the play the last evening of this 
period. I'm to make Jack. 

We have the queerest eating implements 
you've ever seen. We eat out of army mess 
kits, using the cover for some of the food, 
and we eat with a spoon only and we have 
acup. Even though it is queer, it makes the 
eating problem simpler and it is fun. As I 
said before, we have no buildings so, of 
course, the dining room is an outdoor one. 
Some C. C. C. boys made the tables. They 
are eight-sided cement slabs set on a wood- 
en block pounded into the ground with sim- 
ilar wooden stumps for stools. They’re 
painted bright colors. 





Tuesday, June 30, 1936 


We've more or less settled ourselves now, 
and since everyone here is friendly, we've be- 
gun to have grand times with one another. 
Last evening we had a grand camp fire—in fact, 
any camp fire here is impressive. The camp- 
fire circle is in a central spot and is com- 
pletely surrounded by towering redwoods. 
So at night when you stand in a circle around 
the fire there, you can look straight up and 

see the dark branches sil- 
houetted against the deep- 
blue sky which is filled with 


79 stars. Every evening we 
* have something interesting 
(7 for camp fire. It may be a 


ballad or a play, or just sing- 
ing, folk dancing, or any 
number of things that are fun. 


W ednesday, July 1, 1936 


To-day, I had my first encounter with the 
laundry, and I found that it is the central 
meeting place of camp. If you ever want 
to find some one, you can be almost sure to 
find her in the laundry. Everyone washes at 
least once or twice a week because clothes 
get awfully dirty here. There are in the 
laundry: a big stove for heating water, a sink 
with hot and cold water, a wringer, three big 
tables with tubs and scrubboards on them. 
They also have clotheslines hung all over for 
convenience. The only things we have to sup- 
ply are the soap and the dirty clothes. And 
I tell you, you have to get over there at six 
forty-five in the morning if you want a wash- 
tub before the day's nearly over. I've also 
discovered that if you wear ironed or starched 
greenies at the end of the first week, you're 
considered a sissy. There aren't any irons 
here, so of course nothing is ironed, but no one 
minds at all. 

We have assembly every morning just be- 
fore clubs. (Clubs are when we work at our 
chosen activities.) In assembly we usually 
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sing, and we've learned a lot of new songs al- 
ready. I found I knew quite a few songs*they 
are teaching now, so I have been asked to 
help lead some of the songs. I was scared at 
first because it is kind of hard to sing in front 
of a lot of people when you aren't used to it, 
but I've recovered now. We have a wonderful 
camp store here and, if there is something they 
don’t have, the shopper will get it in Santa 
Cruz. There are some girls who are here on 
scholarships and they take care of the store. 
When we came we handed in our money and 
they banked it for us; and we have records in 
the store that are checked when we buy. 

To-night, at campfire, some of the younger 
Scouts gave a scene from Winnie the Pooh 
by Milne. They had cute costumes. One lit- 
tle girl happens to have an English accent and 
she took the part of Christopher Robin and 
was awfully good. We have a natural stage 
near the camp-fire circle. They put up foot- 
lights for a play and it’s as nice a stage as one 
could want. Every night, right after the en- 
tertainment for the evening, everyone in camp 
stands in one large circle-and sings the good- 
night song and then taps. 


Friday, July 3, 1936 


Well, Dear Diary, to-day I went swimming 
for the first time at Chaparral and I’m not so 
sure that I'll be going again very soon. The 
pool is very pretty. It is fed by a mountain 
stream which, after leaving the pool, goes on 
into the creek. The pool is completely sur- 
rounded by rock walls and the bottom is all 
rock, But drrr! it’s about the coldest water 
I've ever been in in my life! Of course | 
know it does pep one up, but then so does a 
cold shower and that doesn’t take your breath 
away so much. We go swimming (when we 
want to) right after rest hour. 

Every morning, 
right after assem- 
bly, we have the 
nicest treat. We al- 


















ways have some kind 
of fruit—plums, apri- 
cots, grapes, peaches, 
or apples. I like it. 
And then at four in 
the afternoon we have 
graham crackers and 
milk. 

Jack, my puppet, is 
getting so cute. I 
have his rag-doll 
body made, and to- 
day we modeled the heads for our dolls. We 
used papier-maché with a little plaster in it. 
When that dries, we sandpaper down the 
rough edges and paint them. Jack's a little 
old-fashioned boy with a Dutch bob and a 
little pug nose. I haven't yet decided how 
I'll dress him. 





Saturday, July 4, 1936 


To-day, as you see, Dear Diary, is the 
Fourth of July, but it just seemed like any 
other day here at Chaparral, except in the 
evening. We had a big dinner to celebrate, 
and every one had to wear some kind of 
crazy hat. Three people dressed up and 
came as the spirit of '76, another as Paul 
Revere, even to the horse—although it could 
be recognized as the kitchen broom! Some 
awfully funny tableaux were presented at 
camp fire. After camp fire, every one was giv- 
en two sparklers and it looked 
very pretty to see them darting 
about like fireflies. 


Sunday, July 5, 1936 alk 


This morning, we had an ex- 
tra-special breakfast. We always have some 
kind of cereal every morning, usually a hot 
and a cold, cocoa, bread, and either some 
kind of stewed fruit, or else some kind of jam 
or preserves. But this morning, in addition 
to everything else, we had _ freshly-baked 
doughnuts—and were they good! 

To-day is hike day, and everyone is sup- 
posed to go on some kind of a hike. On our 
physical examination cards, the doctor checked 
on what length hikes we should go. But I 
guess our doctor thought, because I didn’t 
check some longer hikes, that I couldn't go 
on anything but short hikes at camp; so now 
they won't let me go on a long one—and 
there really isn’t anything wrong with me 
at all. To-day, instead of going, some of 
us got into our bed rolls and read and talked. 
They prepared nose-bag suppers, so we got 
ours before the.others left and took them with 
us. I really don’t know if we're supposed 
to do this or not, but it was fun. The others 
seemed to think it was all right, so I don't 
think it will matter. 

While we were there we heard a noise up 
in the woods behind us, and there was a big 
buck deer looking at us. He was huge and 
had a beautiful pair of antlers. And speak- 
ing of wild life, there are some owls at 
camp; when I hear them calling, very early 
in the morning, it makes me shiver, it’s so 
weird-sounding. There are some trees here 
called madrofia trees and they are so pretty. 
They have red-orange bark and bright green 
leaves that are shaped like the leaves of a 
rubber tree. 


Monday, July 6, 1936 


To-day, we hiked into Big Basin in the 
afternoon. A lot of us hadn't been there be- 
Big Basin is really just 


fore, so it was fun. 











a post office and a few log stores, but it is 
the center of this large camping district. All 
through the woods around Big Basin are 
camp sites which are rented to campers by 
the day or week. Each site includes a cup- 
board for keeping edibles and a log table and 
benches. Many campers have trailers and 
stay for a long time. There are numerous 
trails to follow and it makes a grand place 
to spend a vacation. The hugest redwoods in 
this section are right in the Basin proper. 

We stopped at one little store and some 
of us bought souvenirs. I bought a little 
redwood bowl with a burl in it (if kept in 
water it will send out redwood shoots) and 
had it sent home to Mother. We also saw a 
newspaper for the first time in over a week. 
At five a man came around and gave a loud, 
peculiar yell. At that, deer started coming 
out of the woods to a feeding trough. They 
were mostly fawns and does, and two big 
bucks—about twenty in all. They were very 
tame and would let people feed them. 


Tuesday, July 7, 1936 


To-day we had our first lecture on camp 
behavior and it will ever be a memorable 
one for us. It seems we haven't been con- 
ducting ourselves as the oldest girls in 
camp should. We've been entirely too 
rowdyish and we certainly haven't set a good 
example for the younger girls. Also, it was 
very wrong for us to have re- 
mained in Camp Sunday night 
(so we have found out) and now 
we have that to think about for a 
while. You've never seen such 
a subdued bunch of girls in your 
life, Dear Diary, and we all go 
around with long faces, just wondering what 
will be considered proper and what will not. 

To-day is a memorable day in another way. 
It is now raining. It really is a good, old, 
Minnesota, gentle shower, but these Cali- 
fornians merely call it “dripping” fog. I 
don’t know just which of my nationalities it 
is, showing itself, but I, taking reports with 
a grain of salt, brought along my raincoat 
“just in case.” So now I'm much drier than 
most of the campers. We had to move our 
beds to a drier place, and mine is now sit- 
uated beneath a big, sheltering redwood. I 
have my poncho over my bed. This is a 
pretty dreary looking place now, so I hope 
the sun hurries up and comes out. 


Wednesday, July 8, 1936 


Again it rained all day to-day. The fog 
seems to be “dripping” slightly more than 
it did yesterday. I guess everyone spent a 
pretty uncomfortable night last night. I 
know I felt a few trickles down my neck, 
but I believe I was better sheltered than most 
of the girls. They have found somewhere, 
I couldn't say just where, a huge army tent, 
and that has been erected over in the main 
part of camp for some of the younger Scouts. 

Really, you've no idea how rain can damp- 
en spirits. I had an awful time writing let- 
ters to-day because every few words some 
big drop would fall and blur the ink. And 
to-day the camp-fire circle is the center of camp- 
life, for it is about the most cheerful part. 
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Thursday, July 9, 1936 


To-day, about noon, our gentle rain ceased. 
My friends at home will certainly be sur- 
prised when they hear of the “nice” Cali- 
fornia weather we've been having. We built 
a fire to-day in our camp-fire circle and dried 
some of the blankets that had become slight- 
ly damp. But we were none the worse for 
the experience, and it was diversion at that. 

This evening some of the girls from our 
unit put on a performance of a part of Toad 
of Toad Hall. The characters in the book 
are all animals, so it was really awfully 
cute. We arranged seats (planks) over in the 
Owlry and all the rest of the camp came over. 

Before that, we had cooked our dinner in 
our own unit. We have quite a complete 
kitchen by our camp-fire circle. We have two 
cupboards in which to keep anything we 
care to. We have also a lovely worktable. 
It is a big chunk of a redwood log which 
fell near the Owlry. This piece was sawed 
out and rolled over for our kitchen table. 
Some of the girls have just finished a beau- 
tiful dish drain, so that is where we now 
keep our cups and dishes. We have three 
fires which we can use for cooking. One is 
a sort of pit fire which has a reflector on 
one side and a crane on which to hang pans, 
one is the fire in the center of our camp-fire 
circle, and the third is an altar fire on which 
we do most of the big cooking. 


Friday, July 10, 1936 


This evening some of the girls in drama- 
tics put on a lovely Robin Hood sketch on 
the Duck Pond stage. The Duck Pond stage 
is really the most ideal setting in camp. It 
is a large level place with a background of 
trees. At the front edge, a hill goes right 
up (1 should say, a slope) and on it, in 
rows, are logs for the spectators to sit on. 
To the left of the audience, a hill marks the 
edge of the stage, and on it is a winding 
stairway leading to the stage. It really is 
a lovely place, but hard to use because it is 
quite a way from the main camp. 

And this, my Dear Diary, is the surprise I 
have been saving to the last to tell you. Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, National President of the 
Girl Scouts and wife of the former President 
of the United States, is right here at Chap- 
arral now. She came unexpectedly this eve- 
ning and is staying all night. Honestly, I'm 
so thrilled I don’t know what to do. They 
say she usually pays at least one visit a sum- 
mer to Chaparral because it is her special 
camp. I really can hardly believe that such 
a nice thing should happen while I am 
here. I only hope that she stays for our 
puppet show to-morrow evening. 


Saturday, July 11, 1936 


This morning, Mrs. Hoover appeared all 
spic and span in her uniform at colors. And 
it so happened that it was our patrol's turn 
to be color guard, so we turned out for the 
occasion in nice clean greenies. Mrs. Hoover 
stayed only until lunch time. In the middle 
of the morning we had assembly as usual, 
and she talked to us for a few minutes. She's 
been going around the country visiting at all 
the Regional Conferences, so she's rather 
tired. After assembly she shook hands with 
some of the Scouts and gave everyone that 
wanted one, an autograph. Then she posed 
for pictures (rather, she stood still for a mo- 
ment) and I just happened to have my 
camera so I got a nice picture of her. I also 
have her autograph. (Continued on page 37) 
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Your FLOWERS °: Your HOUSE 


and take a critical look at the outlines. Are 
the proportions and lines pleasing? Ask 
yourself whether the flowers seem top-heavy, 
flimsy, crowded. Using too many flowers is 
a common fault. The beauty of form of the 
individual flowers, and the leaves as well, 
should not be lost sight of. Frequently the 
composition is improved by removing some 
of the leaves—many of them, in fact. Be 
sparing, too, of your blossoms. Make use 
occasionally of trailing vines, grasses, and 
even seed pods to soften or give variety to 
your arrangements. Be on the lookout for 
new and interesting materials. There are 
many beautiful things which will make 
your bouquets more origina! and tovely—if 
you train your eye to see the possibilities 
around you. 


ANOTHER important thing to consider is 

the relation between the size of your bou- 
quet and the spot in which it is to be placed. 
In a living room you usually need at least 
one tall bouquet, something big enough to 
stand out and give character to the room. 
For the dining room table you need a smaller 
and more subtle arrangement. Something low 
and trailing is frequently the best choice. On 
a long banquet table in a big hall, large 
bouquets (which are commonly criticized 
for dining table use, because they can neither 
be seen over nor around) are none the less 
appropriate and stunning for they serve 
to break up the monotony of long stretches 
of white tablecloth which otherwise seem 
pretty dreary. 

When planning a centerpiece for a dinner 
party—and when your table is a fairly long 
one—you will need more than one arrange- 
ment. Possibly one arrangement for the 
center of the table and two smaller ones on 
either side will be your choice. The center- 
piece might be of flowers and the side pieces, 
arrangements of fruit. Or the other way 
around. Tall candles help to complete the 
picture and should always be used when the 
meal is served after dark. Take them into 
account when planning the flowers, and 
make sure of having candles of the right 
color and height. 

For formal dinners, ivory or marble white 
candles are the most impressive and the most 
beautiful. At Christmas (when most families 
use red candles) tall obelisks of snowy 
white wax are equally appropriate, and they 
are extremely distinguished and lovely for 
holiday parties. Set your white candles on 
silver stars cut out of paper, one at each 
corner of the table. More informal, and yet 
a pleasant change from red, are the gray- 
green bayberry candles from Cape Cod. 
They give out a delightful fragrance and 
are in keeping with the traditional holiday 
spirit. White candle holders are the pret- 
tiest for bayberry candles. They look rather 
somber in dark holders. 

Before you plan the flowers for table deco- 
ration, you should find out the color of the 
tablecloth and dishes to be used for the meal. 
You should also have a look at the walls, 
the chair coverings, and even the carpet. 
If the backgrounds are neutral—gray, beige, 
or tan, for example—you may use practically 
any color that appeals to you. But if you 
have purple, plum, or any of the strong 
henna shades to contend with, you must 
watch your step. 

For a dining room that is mostly gray-and- 


white, and not in the least olive-green, or 
rust, or orange, a particularly pretty table 
might include a white, pale gray, or ivory 
cloth and a bouquet of shell-pink and purple 
flowers. There are so many delightful flow- 
ers in these colors at all seasons of the year 
that, at almost any time, you could develop 
this theme. Here are a few suggestions: 
Phlox Drummondii which seems to be at its 
most handsome in purple and which also 
comes in a delicate pink. Petunias, pref- 
erably single. Pink roses—here again I 
prefer the single ones such as Dainty Bess, 
or some of the old-fashioned sweetbriars in 
that charming shade of pinkish fawn. Com- 
bine the roses with giant purple pansies. In 
spring there are tulips, both pink and purple, 
and shell-pink arbutus which would be lovely 
with purple violets. 

Pansies are particularly appropriate for 
dinner-table decoration, Their colors are 
rich and their form so interesting that it is 
a mistake to put too many of them together. 
When the table is a long one, have more 
than one bouquet. Possibly a large oval 
bowl in the center, and two smaller ovals 
midway down the table, on either side. Bowls 
of smoked glass are beautiful for yellow 
pansies. White pottery is charming for the 
rich purply reds, pinks, and lavenders. For 
something striking and unusual, try purple 
pansies with tiny gold-colored French mati- 
golds. Or try yellow pansies with mahog- 
any-red marigolds, adding a few long sprays 
of brown nasturtiums to trail along the table. 

Nasturtiums are beautifully adapted to 
table arrangements, provided you have them 
in your own garden and don’t mind cutting 
off a few vines a foot or more in length. 
(They will blossom all the better if you cut 
them ruthlessly.) Use a large low bowl of 
hand-wrought aluminum, or of pewter, 
bronze, or wood. You will need a generous- 
sized flower holder with openings large 
enough to take the rather fat stems of the 
nasturtium vines. Insert the long sprays 
and let them fall gracefully over the sides 
of the bowl. Add a few extra blossoms, cut 
with the longest possible stems to fill the 
intervening spaces. 


FREESIAS are also adaptable for table ar- 

rangements and are charming in shades of 
yellow and flame, combined with purple 
anemones. You probably won't have these 
flowers in your own garden, but in the winter, 
when you have to go to the florist for your 
flowers, you might remember and try out this 
combination. 

For a tea table, or a table set for a buffet 
meal, your centerpiece may be somewhat 
taller and larger, and you have a chance to 
use some of the many beautiful long-stemmed 
flowers. In summer, glistening white daisies, 
purple larkspur, and pale blue delphiniums 
in a tall vase of frosted glass look as cool and 
lovely as anything you can imagine. Old- 
fashioned mignonette is another flower to 
remember in making up your midsummer 
bouquets. It is pretty with white and yellow 
snapdragons in a low, footed bow! of old- 
fashioned glass. Or in a silver or pewter 
bowl. 

To have bouquets in your house in winter, 
you either have to go out and buy them, or 
you have to plan ahead. If you save some 
things from your summer garden, you will 
have a nice start. The silvery pods of 
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“honesty,” (also called “silver leaf,’ or “‘sil- 
ver shilling’), the colorful ‘Japanese lan- 
terns,” gourds dried and polished, twigs with 
bright red berries, pine cones, cat-tails, al! 
have their place and can be used for decora- 
tive and sometimes amusing effects. Of 
course some of these things are no more than 
dust catchers, but that is only when their 
possibilities haven't been recognized. Foi 
instance, I have a friend who lives in a charm- 
ing Colonial house with snowy white wood 
work and lovely old mahogany furniture. On 
her mantel, painted white, are two strangely 
beautiful bowls, one at either end. In them 
are a few branches of “honesty,” the old 
garden favorite looking very exotic and 
fragile. The bowls aren't really bowls at 
all, but are glass lampshades set on little 
Chinese teakwood stands! Aside from its 
originality, this arrangement is extremely 
lovely because of the delicate harmony be- 
tween the silvery white quality of the glass 
and the silvery white pods of the plant. The 
chief thing is getting the right container for 
your winter bouquets and putting them in the 
right place. Cat-tails and twiggy things, of 
course, look best in sturdy containers. Bit- 
tersweet is delightful in brass or copper, 01 
simple pottery. For Christmas decorations 
the lacy boughs of some of the evergreens 
are exquisite in low bowls of ruby-red 
thumb-nail glass. 


F YOU want your cut flowers to last, never 

gather your bouquets after the sun gets 
high and the garden is simmering with mid- 
day heat. The early morning or evening after 
the dew has fallen are the best times. Some 
flowers, notably petunias and nasturtiums, 
really don't look their best unless allowed 
to stand for a few hours in deep water. This 
gives their fat stems a chance to fill up with 
water and keeps the flowers erect and perky. 
Peonies are much lovelier when cut in the 
evening, preferably before they are full 
blown. The colors, which often fade in the 
sun, open up in all their lustrous and satiny 
beauty in the house. 

After going to the trouble of planning and 
arranging your bouquets, do not let them 
languish for lack of a little care. In sum- 
mer, especially in hot weather, your flowers 
demand attention. Go through the house 
every morning, the first thing after break 
fast. Carry all the bouquets out to the kitchen, 
pantry, or flower room. Remove all the 
wilted blossoms and bedraggled foliage. With 
sharp scissors, or a knife, cut slantwise a 
piece off each stem. Wash the vases with 
soap and water and refill with clean, cold 
water. Then rearrange the flowers and return 
them to their places. It is much better to 
have no bouquets at all than to have wilted 
or faded ones. 

The flowers will keep better and the vases 
will be more sightly if you remove all the 
foliage which would be under the level of the 
water. Keep your bouquets out of strong 
breezes, not only because of the danger of 
their tipping over, but because the wind dries 
and withers the leaves and flowers. Hot sun- 
shine likewise hastens the withering process 
Some flowers require a great deal of water. 
Don’t let the containers get empty, or nearly 
empty. Poppies will keep longer if, after 
cutting, you dip the stems in boiling hot 
watert and then place the flowers in a vase 
of cold water. (Continued on page 36) 
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BETSY DOWDY’S 


It was late afternoon when he returned. 
Betsy was making preparations for supper 
when there came a loud knocking on the 
door. 

“Come in!” bawled Joe Dowdy, and Sam- 
my Jarvis burst into the room. Betsy started 
up at sight of his staring eyes and perspiring 
face. 

“It's a fact!” shouted Sammy at the top 
of his lungs, without waiting for a word of 
greeung. 

“What in tarnation! What's a fact, Sam- 
my? You mean Dunmore’s marchin’ into 
Carolina?” 

“He's on his way!” panted Sammy Jarvis. 
“Got as far as Great Bridge, this side 
o Norfolk!” 

Betsy Dowdy said nothing, but she 
put aside the bluefish she was about 
to fry. 

“Ain't there nobody tryin’ to stop 
him?” asked Joe Dowdy, half out of 
his chair. 

“Well, they say some Virginia 
troops are marchin’ toward Great 
Bridge—John Marshall is with ‘em. 
But there’s only a handful of ‘em, and 
them as green as grass!" Sammy Jar- 
vis ran his hand through his hair un- 
til it stood up wildly. “Why, it’s 
just like opposin’ a lion with a swarm 
o gnats!” 

“Why don’t they get word to Gen- 
eral Skinner up on Yeopim Creek?” 
asked Joe Dowdy. ‘He's got the mili- 
tia up there, a whole passel of ‘em. 
He'd stop old Dunmore, if anybody 
could.” 

“There was talk o’ that,” said Sam- 
my Jarvis, “but hit’s so tarnation far 
to Yeopim Creek, they didn’t figger 
they could make it before dark—and 
twould be too late to wait till to- 
morrow to set off to Yeopim. If he 
didn’t get the word by daybreak to- 
morrow, he couldn't get to Great 
Bridge in time.” 

“If a man rode all night, seems to 
me like he'd be able to make it to 
Yeopim Creek by daybreak,” said 
Betsy's father. 

“Take that ride at night!” cried 
Sammy Jarvis. “Man alive, are you 
crazy? There's fifty mile o’ swamp 
and woods and water atween here and 
Yeopim creek. It’s as much as a man can do 
to get through in the daytime. There ain't 
a chance in a hundred he could do it at 
night. And there's Currituck Sound atween 
here and the mainland, how'd you get your 
horse acrost that? It’s safe enough to swim 
him acrost in the daylight—but in the night, 
with the tide runnin’ strong, well—I'd ruther 
commit suicide some other way!” 

Joe Dowdy looked down at the floor. 
“Reckon you're right, Sammy,” he agreed 
slowly. ‘‘Reckon there ain't nothin’ we can 
do about gettin’ word to General Skinner.” 

Sixteen-year-old Betsy Dowdy still stood 
by the table. Already she could see the 
British putting torches to the fine homes 
along the Albemarle. She could hear the 
lowing of cattle led to the slaughter, the 
whinnying of horses driven off with the 
hateful British army. Like a sword thrust 
came the thought that her own home might 
be one of those laid waste, her own beloved 
Nellie taken away for some detested Brit- 
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RIDE 


ish soldier to ride. A wave of devotion for 
her own wild home-place surged upon Betsy 
and half choked her. She loved the tumbling 
hills, the lonely stretches of marshland, and 
the gnarled live oaks. Her eyes caressed 
the humble and familiar things in her fath- 
er's home. The fish nets hanging from the 
rafters—during long hours her father had 
worked at them, twisting the threads and 
knotting them by hand—and in the corner 
her own little bed with its patchwork quilt 
—what labor had gone into the making of 
that! Pots and kettles simmering over the 
blazing fire; upon the window sill a row of 
treasures gathered along the beach—a conch 





shell lined with pink, a starfish, and a branch 
of rose coral washed up from who knows 
what tropical shore. This was home! 

Betsy's young face set into firm lines. The 
British should not lay waste the plantations 
along the Albemarle, not if she could help 
it! They should not put the torch to her own 
small home! Silently she brought out a 
small pouch and filled it with coins; into 
another pouch she put some slices of meat 
and a piece of corn bread. The two men, 
engrossed in the impending disaster, spread 
their hands to the fire and croaked on and 
on. They did not even look up as the girl, 
a heavy cape across her shoulders, opened 
the cottage door and slipped outside. 

The sun was sinking and chill mists were 
winding about the dunes as she stepped 
from the cottage door and made her way to 
the herding pen. 

“Nellie! Nellie!’ she called softly. The 
banker pony came whickering out of the fog. 
Dear, faithful Nellie, companion of many a 
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happy gallop across the dunes! She was to 
have a longer, grimmer ride to-night, and, 
before it was over, she was to prove her 
worth. With sure hands Betsy cinched the 
saddle upon the pony’s back and flung her- 
self into it. Her long cape flew out with 
the wind as they set off at a gallop across 
the sands. 

The pony’s hoofs fell with muffled beat 
as they sped on and on. Well-known mounds 
and hillocks seemed strange and unfamiliar 
in their misty winding sheets. The wind 
was cold and, before five miles had been 
passed, Betsy began to think wistfully of her 
father and his old friend sitting cosily in 
front of the fire. But she did not con- 
sider turning back. Along the sand 
bank she flew, the ocean beating upon 
one side, Currituck Sound lapping 
gently at the other. 

Betsy knew that in order to reach 
the mainland she must cross the 
Sound which seemed to stretch so 
shorelessly to the right of her. Its 
narrowest stretch was at a point op- 
posite Church Island and she rode her 
pony slowly now, peering anxiously 
across the water for a sight of the 
island. At last, far across the water, 
she saw a dark smudge which might be 
the pines and live oaks on Church Is- 
land. The moon was up now, but 
shining so faintly through the mist 
that she could not be sure, though she 
knew that she must chance it. 

Tucking up her skirts, she urged her 
pony into the murky water. The 
sturdy animal waded until her feet 
could no longer touch bottom, then 
she swam. The tide was running 
strong as the brave animal struck out 
through the deep water for the dis- 
tant shore line. Three long miles she 
swam through chill dark water and, 
when at last her hoofs touched solid 
ground, the young girl on her back 
breathed a prayer of thankfulness. 
They had reached the shore of Church 
Island. 

Nellie shook herself and threaded 
her way among the somber pines and 
fragrant myrtles toward the opposite 
shore. The whole of Currituck Sound 
was not yet crossed, a still longer 
stretch lay between the island and the 
mainland. Betsy did not pause as she 
reached the far beach. 

“Come, Nellie! One more stretch to 
cross! On! On!" The little mare dashed 
again into the cold waters of the Curti- 
tuck. Wide silver ripples streamed out be- 
hind the two in the water as the pony swam 
strongly against the tide. Betsy clung to the 
saddle and kept her eyes wishfully upon the 
dark line which was the mainland. It grew 
steadily larger as Nellie swam confidently on- 
ward. 

Dripping with cold water, the pony climbed 
at last upon the marshy shore of the main- 
land. With a thankful heart Betsy turned 
and looked back at the water just passed. 
Her cottage home with its hearth fire seemed 
far away in some other, secure existence. 
There could be no turning back now, and 
she set her mind resolutely ahead. 

This territory was new and strange to the 
girl. She had heard her father describe the 
trails that ran (Continued on page 35) 










THE UGLY DUCHESS, HER COOK, AND THE 
BABY WHO BECAME A PIG—ALL FROM “‘AL- 
ICE IN WONDERLAND.”” THE HEAD OF THE 
DUCHESS IS CUT FROM A _ POTATO, COV- 
FRED WITH COARSE MUSLIN, AND PAINTED 


AN Fe every girl who 
G takes it up, puppetry 
A= affords a splendid op- 
portunity for a wide crea- 
tive experience; so many 
handicrafts are involved— 
all of them in fact. Then, 
too, if you write and pro- 
duce your own plays, imag- 
ination, voice training and 
research are needed, and interest in dramatic 
art in general is stimulated. Some one has 
said, ‘English can be painlessly taught through 
puppetry’ —and how true this is! 

Mitten puppets are dolls that fit over the 
hand like a glove, and are manipulated from 
below by the fingers. They are great fun to 
watch, fun to operate, and still greater fun 
when actually made by oneself. Once you get 
over the idea that they are not Punch-and-Judy 
dolls, they are much more interesting to work 
with than are stringed marionettes, and very 
much simpler. Their manipulation can be con- 
cealed by clever costuming. 

There is no greater satisfaction in life than 
creating something. The following ideas 
are not given as new or astonishing feats in 
puppet-making, but are intended to encourage 
girls and teachers in the creation of things 
with their own hands, and to start them using 
odd materials that they may not have consid- 
ered before. Vegetable puppets—which are 
mitten dolls with heads made of potatoes, or 
other vegetables—are amusing and_ easily 
made. The directions which follow will help 
you to become a vegetable puppeteer. 
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POTATO PUPPETS 


Sic Frances Drake introduced the potato 
into England in the year of Our Lord 1586. 
Scientists wrote it up and improved it, Marie 
Antoinette wore its blossoms in her hair, and 
now the lowly tuber plays another réle on the 
stage of history—it becomes a puppet head! 
Take a tuber, cut a crude face on it, cover 
with cloth, insert the forefinger in a hole made 
in one end—and you have a puppet who will 
bow, jig, and talk at your pleasure! 

First make two rough sketches of the head, 
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CHARACTERS FROM MRS. MORROW’S BOOK, “THE PAINTED PIG,” EACH HEAD MADE 
FROM A POTATO WITH SKIN LEFT ON AND TINTED TO THE SHADE OF THE NATURAL 
MEXICAN COMPLEXION, BUT SCRAPED OFF TO SHOW THE WHITE OF TEETH AND EYES 


actual size, about three inches high—one of 
the profile and one of the full face. It does not 
matter how crude these sketches may be—this 
is the right way to go about it and helps 
greatly in the modeling. Select a potato as 
near oval as possible, cut it away until it is a 
symetrical egg shape. In a normal face, the 
narrow end is the chin—the large end, the 
head. Eyes are halfway down, an eye's width 
apart; tip of nose halfway between eye sockets 
and chin; mouth halfway between chin and 
nose. This is the normal. _ Variation in char- 
acter and expression is shown by deviations 
from these general 
proportions. 

The head for a 
clown puppet is re- 
versed, the narrow end 
forming the forehead, 
the broad end forming 
the cheeks and chin. 

Eyes placed far 
apart give a youthful 
expression; close to- 
gether, they make a 
face look sly, untrust- 
worthy. Round, 
smooth outlines indi- 
cate youth; lines and 
angularity show age. 

In your vegetable 
head, lines of the 
features should be cut 
rather deep, exaggerat- 
ing the eyes, nose, and 
cheek bones. An ordi- 
nary penknife, or any 
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MAKE YOUR PATTERN FROM 
THIS SKETCH WHICH IS 
ABOUT ONE FIFTH OF SIZE 





vegetable knife, serves as tool. When neces- 
sary to enlarge any feature, a piece can be 
added to nose, cheeks or chin by sticking it on 
with a pin. Push pins upward, not at right 
angles, or they might prick the finger that 
operates the puppet. 

Where the neck shou!d be, scoop out a hole 
large enough to admit your forefinger. Aftet 
this rough modeling is done, the face is cov- 
ered with a piece of soft unbleached muslin. 
Secure it by pushing in pins at both corners of 
eyes, under nose and chin, and in each corner 
of mouth, forcing the muslin well into these 
depressions. When it is 
firmly fixed to the face, 
draw the ends together at 
throat and back of head, 
and sew flat. They will be 


a hidden by the hair which 

“\ you may make of fur, wool, 

“SF soft trope raveled out, or 
re yarn. 


A few lines of dark 
crayon or paint for eye- 
brows and lashes, with red 
for lips and cheeks, will 
bring out the features well. 
These should be exagger- 
ated as they must show up 
at a distance. 

For wigs, begin by cut- 
ting the toe of a stocking 
the size of the top of head. 
It should fit snugly. Ar- 
range pieces of frayed rope, 
yarn, wool, or hair on this 
foundation, sew down 






















expensive materials, how to dress them 
in character and give your own plays 


By FLORENCE DRAKE 


through the center using a backstitch, and 
attach to head by pinning to potato. Hair may 
be trimmed and arranged in various ways to 
suit the character. 

These potato puppets will not last long, so 
it is unwise to spend too much time on them. 
They should not shrivel a great deal in two 
months; during that time you can give a num- 
ber of performances. Experiences with these pup- 
pets will help you later when you decide to make 
and operate real marionettes. Potatoes, pump- 
kins, gourds, turnips,carrots,andapples—almost 
any rotund vegetable—lends itself to puppet life. 

The hand or mitten puppet is easier and 
simpler to operate than the marionette, but he, 
too, has his limitations. The shortness of his 
arms, his lack of legs, his queer 
anatomy (which must be disguised 
by drapery) are handicaps, to be 
sure, but they are offset by advan- | 
tages. The body of this puppet is | 
really the hand of the puppeteer 
enclosed in a cloth bag—legs and ; 
arms, if any, are attached to this v3 
bag. He can be used on the sim- a 
plest stage, or on no stage at all— *\ 
a window, a doorway, or even a 
break in the shrubbery will an- 
swer for his stage. His size, which 
is determined by the hand over A 
which he is stretched, varies little; DIER 
it is the length of the operator's 
forearm and hand, plus half the 
length of the puppet’s head, altogether about 
eighteen inches. 

The width of the shoulders is the space be- 
tween the operator's thumb and little finger. 
The operator's wrist is the puppet’s waist; by 
bending the wrist he can be made to bow as 
impressively as Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The hand or mitten puppet has another 
advantage; the doll can have a most elaborate 
headdress because there are no strings to be- 
come entangled in it. For tiaras, try using 
colored gumdrops, pinched and cut to form 
crown jewels. Rub some of the sugar coating 
off a bit, to show the clear color beneath. The 
crown itself may be cut from a tin can or gold 
paper. Another original idea is to use a metal 
pot cleaner for the hair and beard of a ven- 
erable man. I've used a bronze one for hair 
on an Oriental princess, and the effect was all 
that could be desired. 

You should have a clown. He can be 
worked in, in so many skits, and as an an- 
nouncer he is invaluable. He can bob out from 
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MAKE THEM ° 


Complete directions for making ‘your 
own puppets from unusual and in- 





GROUCHY SOL- 
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FROM A POTATO 
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A WHITE RABBIT CUT 
FROM A TURNIP. HE 
WEARS A_ RED 
AND CARRIES 
HAT AND A CANE 


behind the wings and attract 
and startle your audience. 
He can announce your acts, 
count the spectators, and call 
his special friends by name 
and ask them questions. This is especially ap- 
pealing to children. They squeal with delight 
at being noticed. 


COSTU MES 


The drawing at the foot of page thirty-two 
shows a pattern for the main garment. There 
are three openings, the lower hem and each 
sleeve through which the operator's finger and 
thumb extend. The throat is closed; here the 
forefinger is inserted and the vegetable head 
stuck on. To this foundation gar- 
ment add trimming and elabora- 
tion of various kinds to suit the 
role your puppet is to play. 

Capes, shawls, double hanging 
sleeves, scarves, sashes, aprons, are 
all desirable. Full skirts for girls, 
women, and peasants are sewed 
around under the sleeves, but care 
must be taken that the waistline 
is not drawn so tight that your 
hand will not slip in easily. Free 
movement at all times is necessary. 
Hand puppets were born with a 
genius for acting. They must be 
seen in action—they should never 
be inert. An inactive puppet is 
like a sleeping man, so be sure that his cloth- 
ing does not hamper him. 

Make clothes just as you would make 
dresses for dolls. Design your costumes im 
brilliant colors. Few materials are better than 
unbleached muslin and cambric which can be 
painted in appropriate designs with either 
paints or crayons. In the photogtaph of the 
Painted Pig potato puppets, you will see how 
closely the designs follow the book. These 
heads, by the way, are of uncovered potatoes, 
painted not carved. The skin is left on, ex- 
cept for eyeballs and teeth where it is scraped 
off to show white. It is so near the color of 
the Mexican complexion that a little red 
rubbed on cheeks and lips makes them look 
very lifelike. 

The hand puppets’ clothes and bodies are 
one and the same. Use common sense as well 
as artistry in dressing them. Choose material 
for size, color, softness, and the grace of its 
folds, all of which contribute considerable to 
the effectiveness of the performance. 
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Illustrated by the author 





Headdresses are important. They 
not only add character and dis- 
tinction, but also indicate the 
country and period. 


MANIPULATION 


The hand puppet is an almost 
perfect medium for the puppeteer, 
so simple in its mechanism a six- 
year-old child could work one. 
The operator must give thought 
and make movements without 
haste; gestures should flow 
smoothly, one into the other. 
Practice these before a mirror; 
study, experiment, and rehearse. 
Don't do too much, let the puppet 
himself act. Do not make super- 
fluous movements. Do not shake 
the puppet as so many beginners 
are apt to do. Let there be no 
movement which lacks meaning. 
Only the puppet who is speaking 
should move. Puppets can be 
seated on the stage, as the Ugly 
Duchess is in the photograph, but 
the side of the chair away from 
the audience must be removed. 

Avoid holding the puppet too 
low. He should be held vertically, 
and make his entrance with all his 
body visible. This action should be down- 
stage. Arrange a little play from some story, 
or use a play already arranged for puppets— 
your library will help you in your selection. 
The play should be short, not over twenty 
minutes in production. No speech should be 
over fifteen or twenty words. Have some one 
read the lines while you are rehearsing, and 
two of you work the puppets according to the 
action required. Later you will be able to 
speak the words yourself, and make the char- 
acters act as well. 

Music is the salvation of many a puppet 
performance. It will be found easier for a 
puppeteer to talk, sing, and move if just the 
right strains are selected. Be sure that the 
music is soft and low, and appropriate to the 
play and action. This selection is another test 
of your taste and culture. 

A satisfactory theater can be made in a 
doorway, or in a window on a porch. The 
height of the platform, table, or whatever you 
use for a stage floor, (which must be open), 
determines whether you operate standing, 
kneeling, or sitting. There is more freedom of 
action when standing because then the puppet 
can be followed from side to side of the stage, 
and, as the per- 
formances are never 
very long, you will 
not become tired. 

Why not start a 
Puppet Club in your 
community? You 
will find many girls 
and boys ready to 
work with you. 
When the time 
comes to make the 
puppets, scenery, 
and costumes, you 
will need a few 
friends to help you. 
Four to six people ; 
make a good } 
troupe, and a side 
porch or a_ barn 
workshop make a 
good studio. 

Good luck to all 


COAT 
A TOP 





A COUNTRY LASS CUT 
FROM A POTATO, WITH 
A LOOK OF SURPRISE 
FEATURES 


future puppeteers! ON HER 






















































MONEY GOES UP IN SMOKE 


Forest fires cost the United States about 
seventy-five million dollars a year. But the 
real cost can’t be measured in dollars alone. 
We must think also of wild life killed, of 
black wildernesses where once stood green 
bulwarks against erosion. 

Our Forest Service is amazingly efficient. 
Watchers scan forests from steel towers on 
peaks, or from planes flying over vast areas. 
Telephones and radios give warning of 
blazes. But the Service is emphatic on this 
point: it is much better to keep fires from 





starting than to try to put them out, 
they're raging. 

Nine tenths of all forest fires, we're told, 
are preventable. (Lightning, or spontaneous 
combustion in dry bogs, causes most of the 
others.) There follow below some of the 
ways in which the public can help prevent 
them: 

Smokers in motor cars should never throw 
out of windows lighted cigarettes, cigars, or 
glowing tobacco from pipes—a large per- 
centage of all forest fires is caused by just 
such carelessness. Campers and hikers should 
guard against lighting fires directly under 
trees, or in places where flames may spread, 
and should always put out all fires, to the 
very last spark, before moving on. Burning 
matches should not be thrown on the ground 
in woods. Farmers and hunters should 
think twice before starting fires in order to 
burn out brush, or round up game. Such 
blazes may get beyond control. 

Our forests are still falling before the ax, 
and burning, faster than they can grow. So 
the public should try hard to help. 


once 


WHEN SUNSHINE IS AN ENEMY 
“Americans always go to extremes.” 
That's a criticism sometimes voiced by for- 
eigners. Of course it’s an exaggeration, but 
occasionally it holds true—for instance, in our 
craze for sun-bathing. The fad for broiling 
ourselves outdoors has lost some of its orig- 
inal fierceness, but it is still widespread 
enough to give concern to medical men. For 
example, we find Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, a 
health authority, warning us against expos- 
ing ourselves to the sun suddenly and for 








IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


long periods. He praises sunshine as a 
health-bringer, but urges that we dose our- 
selves with it in moderation. 

Dr. Fisk says that the body should be ex- 
posed to the sun, both front and back, but 
not for more than five minutes as a starter. 
The time should be increased by about five 
minutes each day, till an hour or more is 
reached, 

Other doctors agree that those who step 
out on. beaches, in to-day’s scanty bathing 
suits, and stay there for an hour or more, 
the first day, are inviting painful burns, ill- 
ness, even prostration. Blonds and _ red- 
haired people should be especially careful 
since their skins hold little protective pig- 
ment. On very hot days, it’s best to wear 
hats in order to shade the eyes and shield 
the head against direct light. 

Old Sol can be a friend. His rays can 
give us vitamin D and also act as a tonic. 
He can also be a foe. 


NO MORE DIRT—MAYBE 

In the future we may clean house by pull- 
ing dirt out of the air. Mr. Gaylord W. 
Penny, an electrical engineer of smoky Pitts- 
burgh, tells us this can be done. In fact, 
he says he is doing it now by electricity in his 
own home, and that his wife needs to dust 
the house only once a week. One of the 
two white cats belonging to his little daugh- 
ter went, it seems, to visit some friends of 
the Pennys and came home pretty black, 





while the stay-at-home cat remained beau- 
tifully white. 

The device Mr. Penny has invented is in 
two parts. When a stream of air passes over 
the first part it receives from the apparatus 
a discharge of millions of minute electrons, 
negatively charged. Dust sticks to these. 
When the air, with its dirt-bearing electrons, 
then passes over plates charged with posi- 
tive electricity, the electrons—dust and all— 
stick there, and the dust is gummy enough to 
remain even when the current is off. In fact, 
so much remains, says Mr. Penny, that, in 
two weeks, he collected a quart. 

The amount of dust taken daily into the 
lungs of the average city dweller is said to 
average about a level teaspoonful. What a 
boon if this could be lessened! 




















THAT MYSTERY, THE MIND 


Scientists have long been studying the hu- 
man brain—and finding their work hard, 
slow. In recent years, however, they have 
made certain striking discoveries. Here are 
a few of the things they've found: 

The brain is an electro-chemical organism 
—that is, it’s a machine, ‘driven’ by chemi- 
cals and electricity. Yet there are mysterious 
factors, seemingly remote from chemistry and 
electricity, which enter into our thinking. 

Billions of nerve cells, arranged in defi- 
nite patterns, are scattered through cerebral 
matter. Each of these cells is, at once, a tiny 
chemical factory and an electric battery. The 
cells are connected, one with another, by an 





inconceivably great number of “‘lines.”” Elec- 
trical impulses course through these lines. 
Further, our organ of thought gives off elec- 
tric waves in definite rhythms. Each person, 
whether he knows it or not, has his own dis- 
tinctive wave pattern. 

Sugar, it’s been found, is the only brain 
food; yet this doesn’t mean—worse luck!— 
that we can eat ourselves wise on sweets. 

Our brains, we're told, tend to concen- 
trate on one job at a time. When we hear 
a loud noise, our vision is momentarily 
dulled. Thus, if we're driving a car and hear 
a brake squeal, we see the road ahead less 
clearly, at least for a few seconds. If we 
focus our eyes on an object, our sense of 
hearing is measurably deadened. Thats 
why we sometimes shut our eyes instinctiy 
ly when listening for faint sounds, or smell- 
ing faint odors, so-the brain may center on 
one report. 

Oddly, yet logically, there’s a sort of ther- 
mostat near the brain’s center. This con- 
trols temperature, tends to keep the body 
from getting too hot, or too cold. 

The old saying, “A sound mind in a sound 
body,” states a truth tersely. It holds good 
especially, doctors tell us, with children un 
der four years old. A group of mal-nour- 
ished children under that age was given in- 
telligence tests. After a period of proper 
feeding they were examined again—and 
showed striking mental improvement. 

That oft-repeated remark, “Most geniuses 
are sickly,” has small foundation in fact. 
authorities tell us. It would be truer to say, 
“Most geniuses are healthy.” 
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BETSY DOWDY 
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through this country, but things did not look 
as she had pictured them. The marsh 
stretched out for miles and there did not 
seem to be a path anywhere. Perhaps the 
pony’s eyes were keener than her own. 
Betsy gave her free rein, and Nellie stepped 
out confidently. Sometimes she sank into 
the mire and floundered almost to her belly 
in mud, The dry rushes swirled around her 
rider's legs. They struggled on and on, 
and at last the ground grew firmer under 
foot. 

A dark wall of forest stood up in front 
of them now, grimly forbidding. Betsy 
tried not to think of the stories she had 
heard of the Currituck wilderness: the lurk- 
ing Indians always ready with their toma- 
hawks, the bears, the poisonous moccasins, 
the panther-cats ready to leap from over- 
head branches upon the unwary traveler. At 
the edge of the forest, the banker pony 
snorted and pranced unwillingly. Betsy 
trembled, but she urged Nellie into the black- 
ness. 


RYING to close her mind to the terror of 

the forest, Betsy kept her thoughts stead- 
fastly upon the fine house on Yeopim Creek, 
the militia, and General Skinner, but she 
could not help shivering at each rustling in 
the underbrush, each unexpected snapping of 
a twig. Perhaps the beasts and the reptiles 
» and the savages declared a truce that night, 
for Betsy Dowdy passed through the forest 
unharmed. The rude trail led her at last to 
the shores of the Pasquotank River. She 
knew that a ferry was run here by an old 
man called Gid Lamb, and she thudded up 
to his cabin and knocked upon the door. 

“Hello!” called Betsy. “Hello! Hello!” 

There was no answer, and the girl leaned 
over and pounded loudly upon the door. 

Gid Lamb at last put his head out of the 
door. ‘“Eh—eh—what's up? Who's dis- 
turbin’ the peace so late at night?’ he in- 
quired crossly. 

“It's me—me, Betsy Dowdy,” a young 
voice piped out of the dark. “Please hurry 
up! Take me across the river—I'm riding 
to warn General Skinner that the British are 
coming!” 

“Eh! What! The British are comin’ ?” 
Betsy could hear the old man stumbling hur- 
riedly about inside. Soon he appeared, half 
dressed. Betsy guided her mount upon the 
ferryboat and Gid Lamb loosed it upon 
the current. As the old man poled the flat 
boat across the river, Betsy dismounted. The 
pony stood quietly, grateful for the short 
rest. The moon sailed high now and Betsy's 
spirits rose. Half the journey was behind 
her—she would get there in time, she knew 
she would! 

4 As the ferry bumped the shore, she took 
a coin from her bag and offered it to the 
ferryman, but he waved it aside. 

“No charge for you to-night, child,” he 
said, “and Godspeed to you!” 

Betsy leaped into the saddle. “Thank you, 
sir!’ she cried, and went pounding away in- 
to the darkness. On and on she rode, through 
the swamps of Pasquotank, threading a peril- 
Ous way among cypress and juniper trees. 

5 In the cold darkness just before the dawn, 
she clattered wearily into the town of Hert- 
ford. Her pony’s (Continued on page 50) 
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and. time to do ut in. 


That's what vacations are for—long, lazy days for “catching up" on overdue 


letters and books which "simply must be read." 


Days for arts and crafts, for 


“riding a hobby," and for all such things for which school work left no time. And 


days when the weather is not only a topic of conversation—but a vital part 


of our plans. 


Girl Scout Stationery 





M-601 Pale green sheets and pale green enve- 
lopes—24 of each, and a bottle of green ink. 
Just right for long, newsy letters........ $.50 


M-602 Sixteen correspondence cards and 16 
envelopes, also green—for busy days and cas- 
pen Gin, TORR 6 occ cidsscceevecssns $.15 


M-603 Twenty-four sheets of swanky white 
parchment, gold engraved trefoil and all. 


ER ee ere ee ee $.75 


M-604 For Brownies—I6 sheets and 16 enve- 
lopes. In brown, of course. Pack..... $.25 


M-962 Eight amusingly illustrated cards which 
practically write themselves. Set....... $.08 


Books to read and to use 





Design starts from “scratch” and builds up 
from dots, dashes, circles and spirals to orig- 
inal compositions—stressing native motifs and 
pictorial designs. Worth its weight in gold 
to hands which are “all thumbs," and equally 
valuable to those already artistically ca- 


BOO. Wel occ cccccsccseccccenss $.15 


Designing With Wild Flowers bursting with 
information, full of suggestions, studded with 


illustrations, and simple enough for the least 
of us. The fly leaf says "A textbook of prac- 
tical methods for teachers and students.” And 
the author has dedicated it to ". . . a good 
meadow friend, Florence, and to all who are 
in quest of the beautiful." That means you! 


WE oc ccccsoncowcecsecceseeenes $.95 





Shepherd's Pipes, How to Make and Pia 
Them. For those ee 2 Ee 
and wish to “toot a tune." Instructions for 
making, tools required, and, for good meas- 


ure, notes to play. Z-385............ $.25, 


Yarncraft. More things to make, and how to 
make them—with needles and hooks, of gay 
colored yarns. Sweaters, scarves, and mit- 
tens, rugs and afghans—to keep us warm and 
to brighten our surroundings. Z-367....$.15 


The Weather Handbook really works—we've 
tried it. And we now know that "cream puffs" 
(cumulus clouds, if you must be scientific) tell 
us there's fair weather ahead and our hike 
will be a huge success. But “mares’ tails” 
really mean business in a day or two and a 
wise Scout plans for indoor activities—letter 
writing or arts and crofts f'instance. Then 
there are hygrometers, barometers, and ther- 
mometers, and all kinds of information and 
hints on “how to become a weather prophet 


and win friends.” Z-504...........- $.25 





GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 


14 West 49th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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SUIT YOUR FLOWERS TO YOUR HOUSE 


Dogwood keeps badly unless you bruise the 
stems for two or three inches, thus permitting 
the water to get into the thick wood of the 
plant. When cutting any kind of tough, 
woody stems, hold the stems under water 
while you do the cutting. 

There is no possible reason for having 
house plants unless they make your house 
attractive. A dried-up and dusty looking 
specimen, or one that is obviously dis- 
couraged and sick of its existence, adds 
nothing. In fact, an empty space is much 
better to look at. Yet even with overheated 
rooms and dusty and sooty air, certain 
plants can be made to grow and thrive and 
look beautiful—for a time at least. 

Plants, of course, vary widely -in their 
needs, but all of them have to have water, 
fresh air, and regular washing or spraying 
to remove the dust from their foliage. Most 
plants also need sunshine, although there are 
exceptions to this. 

When you buy a plant, or some one gives 
you one, the first thing to do is to find out 
how to take care of it. The florist will tell 
you, or you can read up on the subject, or 
you can ask some one who knows. Briefly, 
the chief dangers are too much hot dry air, 
the wrong amount of water, insufficient sun- 
shine, and diseases. 


HE inexperienced person, seeing a sickly 

looking plant, may jump to the conclusion 
that plant food, or fertilizer, is the thing that 
is lacking. This is seldom the trouble. When 
the plant reaches you from the greenhouse, 
the chances are that the soil has been sup- 
plied with all the nourishment the plant will 
need for some time to come. Adding more 
will just make matters worse. Find out, in- 
stead, if you aren’t watering the plant too gen- 
erously, or whether it has a disease which 
you can only get rid of by spraying with the 
proper solution. Geraniums, for example, 
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with hundreds of other children, marching 
slowly past the altar where the priest would 
bless you and your pet. The air would be 
filled with the fragrance of incense and of 
many flowers, the sound of chanting rising 
above the incongruous peeping of baby chicks, 
the quacking of ducklings, the cooing of pi- 
geons, and the squeals and yapping of impa- 
tient puppies. 

American tourists would probably be 
watching from the doorway, wide-eyed. An 
indignant matron might say, “What a crazy 
idea!” to the guide. “Taking animals into a 
church!” 

He would probably smile politely. “But, 
Sefiora, Our Lord honored animals by being 
born in a manger among the oxen.” 

It would not seem strange to you that, in 
your home, every room opened on to the 
patio, or an upstairs gallery enclosing it. 
Neither would it seem odd that all the win- 
dows facing the street should be equipped 
with iron bars from top to bottom, and with 
heavy shutters which could be closed from 
the inside. Perhaps, if you lived in one of 


the colder portions of Mexico, the windows 
might have glass panes. 
they would not. 

In your home you would absorb many 
things; unquestioning devotion to your par- 


But ordinarily, 


bloom better if they are only watered two or 
three times a week and are allowed to dry 
out a bit between times. They also bloom 
better when the pot isn’t too large—they like 
having their roots crowded—and simply go 
all to foliage when they have ample room 
to spread out. They cannot abide gas 
fumes, even the slightest trace of them, and 
sunshine is the breath of life to them. 

Some of your plants will stay fairly clean 
and fresh looking if you merely spray the 
leaves occasionally. Others simply have to 
be washed with soap and water. Use warm 
water and a sponge, or a piece of absorbent 
cotton. English ivy seems to enjoy having 
its leaves wiped off now and then with cotton 
dipped in olive oil. The oil makes the 
leaves very pretty and glossy, other con- 
ditions being right. 


A GOOD habit in caring for plants is to 
give them a daily taste of fresh air, even 
in winter. Ten minutes is enough in cold 
weather. Don’t water the plants directly 
before or after the ventilating business, as 
they are likely to get too cold if they have 
both fresh air and water at the same time. 
Plants in clay pots have to be supplied 
with an amazing amount of water, for the pots 
themselves soak up the moisture, actually tak- 
ing it away from the soil around the plant. 
The solution for this is to set the clay-potted 
plant in deep water once a week, allowing the 
water to come up within an inch of the top of 
the pot. Leave until the soil around the plant 
is moist, but not wet. 

If you are setting out to make a window 
garden and have any choice of exposures, 
make your garden in a southern window. 
Or if you haven't a southern window, choose 
an eastern one. If you have no choice other 
than a western or northern one, northern is 
preferable. But for your northern window, 
you will have to limit your garden to shade- 
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loving plants, and you cannot expect to have 
many varieties of blooming ones. Lilies of 
the valley may blossom for you there, and 
begonias; and of course there are many in- 
teresting foliage plants that won't mind 
the lack of sunshine—for example, that old 
stand-by the Chinese water plant, which 
grows on nonchalantly from year to year, 
asking only that you wash off its leaves oc- 
casionally and that you give it a fresh supply 
of water now and then. And there is the 
Chinese jade plant which is almost as un- 
demanding. Some people think it ugly, but 
to me there is real fascination in its stalk 
that grows with the years into something as 
sturdy as a tree, and the beautiful leaves 
that are like pieces of jade, so smooth and 
symmetrical and practically everlasting. 

In a sunny window your possibilities are 
many. Provided you have good soil and 
drainage, you can set out dwarf zinnias, 
marigolds, sweet alyssum, and no end of easy- 
growing annuals. For the kitchen or break- 
fast room window, you may have parsley 
and chives along with your flowers. The 
parsley may be the prettiest thing in your 
garden part of the time, for it stays sprightly 
and green all winter. Start it from seeds, or 
dig up some healthy young plants from the 
vegetable garden before the frost can get 
them. 

If possible have a separate place for your 
sick and ailing plants, and for the ones that 
are resting after blooming. If there is no 
inconspicuous place for such a hospital and 
rest home, you will be wise if you ruthless- 
ly discard the plants which are no longer 
decorative. Their main purpose is to make 
the house attractive. If they have given a 
few weeks or months to that noble end, well 
and good. They have paid their way. 


IF YOU WERE A MEXICAN 


ents, a devout respect for religion, a love of 
color, music, dancing, and oratory, a fine 
courtesy, too, that would be observed not 
only in the way the members of your family 
treated each other, but even in the way the 
servants conducted their dealings with one 
another. When one of them left to go to 
her village for a day or two, the others 
would say to her, "Vaya con Dios!” “Go 
with God.’ And she would answer gravely, 
“Y Usted tambien.” “And you, too.” 


UT in time you would be put in a convent 

school, and your education would begin. 
Not a great deal of stress would be placed on 
“book learning,” for the Mexican idea still 
follows the old Spanish and Moorish belief 
that a woman's place is the home, and that 
she needs no education beyond that which 
will make her a good wife and mother. Music 
is always desirable, an ability to recite long 
patriotic poems with gestures, to dance 
gracefully, and to embroider and sew skill- 
fully. 

However, you would learn French, perhaps 
even a little English, some of the history of 
Mexico, a bit of geography as pertaining to 
the Republic, and a very little bit ‘about 
the history and geography of the United 
States. It would surprise any American, 


looking in on those convent school lessons, 
to find out how greatly the United States had 
diminished in size and importance. There 
are comparatively few Mexican women who 
could name more than five American cities; 
New York, Washington, Boston, New Or- 
leans, and Los Angeles. 

You would find, reading a Mexicanized 
history of the United States, that the Amer- 
icanos have been completely in the wrong 
in every misunderstanding with Mexico; that 
they stole California, kidnapped Texas, and 
invaded Mexico for no reason at all. But 
in spite of all that, you and the other little 
Mexican girls would listen with delight to 
American music; you would regard the 
clothes of American women with envy, and 
would probably secretly decide to wear a hat 
instead of a mantilla as soon as you could 
choose for yourself. An American movie 
would seem the most wonderful entertain- 
ment in the world, and you would pick up 
some English words and sentences’ of which 
you would be inordinately proud. 

Your convent training would stop when 
you were in your teens, and then a carefully 
sponsored social career would be launched by 
Mamacita, with the aid of all the female 
relatives. You would go, carefully chaper- 
oned, to many (Continued on page 38) 
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A CAMPER’S DIARY 


This evening, being the last night of this 
period, we gave our puppet show, Jack and 
the Bean Stalk. \t went off well until the last 
scene when Jack and the bean stalk got horribly 
tangled. But everyone just laughed so the 
mistake wasn't so bad after all. 

Also this evening, after everyone else had 
gone to bed, our unit went around and ser- 
enaded the rest of the camp. It was lots of 
fun and everyone said it sounded pretty. 


Sunday, July 12, 1936 


To-day, my Dear Diary, was Change Sun- 
day. To-day many of our friends left camp, 
and many new girls arrived. But to-day our 
group became indispensable. As camp was 
entirely upset and no one knew just who was 
here and who wasn’t, all of our unit who 
were staying over, were pressed into serv- 
ice. We took turns acting as hostesses in 
the Cave, greeting people, and showing 
them to the units. And when we weren't do- 
ing that, we worked in the kitchen. The cooks, 
of course, were very short of helpers because 
no special patrol was working there, so we 
just went in and had a good time. 

We haven't many new girls in our group 
because most of us stayed over, and few 
new ones came. I think we only have six- 
teen in the unit right now, but it’s much 
nicer that way, as you get to know the girls 
much _ better. 

We had a Scouts Own this evening up on 
the Duck Pond stage. Some one who could 
certainly play the violin, played, and it was 
really lovely. 

I've found that it’s only in the daytime 
that we're bothered by mosquitoes now. I 
guess it’s because it’s so cold at night. I 
wear my winter jacket in the morning and 
evening, and I'm none too warm. 


Monday, July 13, 1936 


To-day, we had to break in some of the 
new girls to our camp ways. This period 
we're going to give an operetta, The Pirates 
of Penzance. It ll be cute, I know, having 
gitls take all the parts. Lots of the girls in 
our unit are planning to be in it: Phil, 
Puggy, Helen, Florence, and June, so far. 

I'm taking puppets again this period. 
We're going to do Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves and I'm to make one of the bold 
bad robbers. It'll be quite a contrast from 
my good little Jacky boy. 

I got some string to-day, and I'm going to 
start a belt. I have two shades of blue and 
yellow. 


Tuesday, July 14, 1936 


The cast for the operetta was announced 
to-day. Phil, Helen, and I are to be the 
three main sisters. I’m “Kate.” We don't 
have to sing the solos, thank goodness, but 
we do have speak- 
ing parts. The oper- 
etta will be given 
the last evening of 
this period, and our 
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and it has an axe in it, ready for anyone who 
is feeling out-of-sorts. You'd be surprised 
how much better you feel after you've chopped 
hard for a few minutes. Whoever thought it 
up, surely was smart. 


Sunday, July 19, 1936 


And here it is, another Sunday. It doesn’t 
seem possible that I have been here three 
weeks, and will go home (or I should say, 
leave camp) next Sunday. To-day was hike 
day again, and we did go on a hike this 
time. It was only a five-mile one, though, 
but it was fun. We ate our supper by a 
pretty creek which was marked unsafe for 
drinking. We had nose-bag suppers which 
certainly tasted good after half our hike. We 
returned back to camp rather early, so Phil 
and I went into the laundry to get some of 
our clothes. We were rather tired and 
dirty, and the washtubs looked inviting, so 
we filled some with nice hot water and had 
lovely sponge baths. I haven't felt anything 
so good for a long time. 


Friday, July 24, 1936 


We had our puppet show, Ali Baba, to- 
night. It went off pretty well, and the 
scenery was just perfect. P made an 
adorable donkey, which I operated as well as 
my robber. The robber really is a master- 
piece. He's a midget with a perfectly hor- 
rible Arabian face and a hunchback. But 
he doe’ fit the part. 





Saturday, July 25, 1936 


To-day was a big day here at Chaparral. 
To-day is the camp birthday. They have it 
a different day each year, but, even so, we 
had a huge celebration. We had fancy paper 
napkins on all the tables at dinner, and at 
the big head table was a gorgeous cake. It 
was beautifully decorated and all, though we 
discovered it was made of soap and tooth- 
paste. Burt it still looked gorgeous. We had 
a fine feed, and, for dessert, individual pieces 
of ice cream and cup cakes, each with a 
birthday candle on it. When we finished we 
felt as if we couldn't eat again for another 
week. 

And to-night was our big night—the night 
of the operetta on which we have worked so 
hard. We all had cute costumes and every- 
thing went off just perfectly. We had a lot 
of visitors and the performance was duly ap- 
preciated. 

It doesn’t seem possi- 
ble this is my last night 








puppet show, the 
evening before that. 

I happened to 
feel extra-specially 
mad to-day, so I 
made use of our 
chopping block. It’s 
name is Hefulunt 


















here. I hate to take leave 
of all the dear friends 
I've made during this 


wonderfully happy month 
at camp. I'd give any- 
thing to stay the rest of 
the summer, but I know 
it's impossible. So, for 
the last time here, Good- 
night, Dear Diary. 
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ee eee” See” See ee” ee” 


You’ve seen it in the movies—a life belt 
so small, so light you scarcely know it’s 
around your waist. But in an emergency 
you just grab and squeeze it (either hand 
will do). This combines gas-producing 
chemicals. The average person is lifted to 
the surface from water 10 feet deep in 
seven seconds or less. 

Stanley Brauninger, world-renowned 
swimming coach says: “McGuire’s LYF- 
BOY brings a swimmer to the surface so 
fast that it reminds me of an elevator.” 

No Girl Scout’s equipment is complete 
without McGuire’s LYF-BOY for hazard- 
ous water activities. Inexpensive—$1.95. 
Sold by all Girl Scout stores and depart- 
ments. Or order direct from National 
Equipment Service, using the order coupon 
below. Sold under fair-trade contracts. 

Be sure you get the genuine LYF-BOY, 
the invention of Clarence V. McGuire, ap- 
proved by the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
American Camping Association, and other 
safety agencies. 

* 


Under ten inches long, LYF-BOY inflates to 
extra size. Mounted on sturdy belt with quick- 
fastening buckle. 





Girl Scout National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send............00 LYF-BOYS @ $1.95 each. 
Tees cnccncnicninieniiaiiemncsnasensinnsegnnnsiiiectaisennapnabianmiansinedenenti 
ee ssitdsapibitiihiataiie 


| Remittance encloacd 
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IF YOU WERE A MEXICAN 


Bailes Grandes given by exclusive clubs, and 
you would dance, under Mamacita’s watchful 
eye, with dozens of impressionable young 
men who would tell you that your eyes were 
like stars, and your lips like roses. You 
would begin to find life very exciting indeed. 

Up to this time you would never have 
been alone with a young man not a member 
of your family. And even now, when it is 
conceded that you have arrived at young 
ladyhood, any wooing must be done at long 
distance. 


F YOUR room is on the ground floor, your 

boy friend will be fortunate, since he can 
come up to the bars of your window as you 
sit on the ledge inside, and you can: whisper 
back and forth to your hearts’ content. If, 
however,, you are ensconced in one of the 
upstairs rooms, then the course of true love 
will be less smooth. In that case, the young 
man will have to content himself with stand- 
ing across the street and staring soulfully at 
your window balcony, or perhaps he will 
serenade you with a guitar. If he is really 
in earnest and can afford the grand gesture, 
he may even bring a whole string orchestra 
to play and sing love songs for an hour or 
two. 

Ostensibly, the family has no idea what is 
going on under their noses. But make no 
mistake—they know! They have the name 
and pedigree of every young gallant who 
comes to “play bear” under your window. 
And although your own choice will be given 
consideration in a family conclave, yet, in 
the long run, it will be Papacito who will 
decide. If the young man seems worthy to 
him, all well and good—his nocturnal visits 
may continue. If, however, Papacito decides 
the young caballero isn’t worthy of you, he 
will tactfully be given to understand that 
his evening vigils are not acceptable. Usually 
the young caballero will take the hint and 
withdraw from the lists. And, regardless of 
how your heart may ache, you will see him no 
more as a suitor for your hand. 

If, however, he is passed by the family 
board of censorship, he will in time be in- 
vited to call on you formally. But since 
this will be in the presence of father, mother, 
aunts, cousins, and other assorted relations, 
you can imagine that there will be very 
little romancing between you. This sort of 
stilted courtship will continue until you are 
actually married. For, even though you will 
be permitted to go to balls and fiestas with 
your novio as your escort, you will still be 
chaperoned so determinedly that there will 
be no unguarded #éte-d-tétes. And when you 
marry the young Sefior, and he takes you to 
live in his home—where probably his parents 
and a variety of relatives are already living 
—your life will conform to the pattern with 
which you are already familiar. The great 
walls will enclose you; and unless you have 
been contaminated by the modern spirit of 
unrest, you will be happy; even more, you 
will be contented. 

Of course, not all Mexican girls grow up 
in such a rigorously old-fashioned manner. 
American ideas of feminine freedom have 
found their way southward. Many of the 
well-to-do families, especially in Mexico 
City and other large cities of the Republic, 
allow their daughters to go to public schools 
and sometimes even to a co-educational col- 
lege. They become teachers, stenographers, 
and many turn to the stage. But the ideal of 


a sheltered life for a woman of high caste 
still persists. It is the age-old heritage of 
Spain and Moorish Africa where women 
lived out their lives in the seclusion of the 
harem. 

Supposing, however, you had been born of 
peon parents in one of the thousands of 
tiny villages scattered through the vast Re- 
public! Your life would then, indeed, be 
different. You would probably first see the 
light of day in a humble little house built 
of the sun-dried bricks called ‘“‘adobe.”” And 
from your earliest infancy you would know 
the pinch of poverty. The family food would 
consist of tortillas made from corn meal, 
black beans, squash, occasional chunks of 
beef with chili, and perhaps chocolate to 
drink. If you lived in a rural community, 
you might raise pineapples, and there would 
probably be bananas. But your diet, in con- 
trast with that of the rich families of the 
land, would be monotonous indeed. 

Your mother would wear plain cotton 
dresses with a blue or black rebozo in lieu 
of a hat. And if she had one pair of cheap 
German-made shoes, they would be carefully 
treasured to wear on Sundays and Saints’ 
Days. Your father would wear the white 
cotton shirt and trousers of the Indian peon, 
or, if he were in one of the industrial dis- 
tricts of Mexico, blue overalls. He would 
undoubtedly possess a big straw sombrero, 
and a serape, or blanket, hand-woven in gor- 
geous colors and pattern. 

You, yourself, would wear the cheapest 
kind of cotton dress, and you _ probably 
would not know what shoes felt like for a 
long, long time. As soon as your baby hands 
could be trained, you would help with the 
family work—grinding the wet corn to make 
tortillas, going to the spring or river to 
bring back an olla filled with water, helping 
your brothers burn charcoal, or gather wild 
plums. : 


F YOUR family lived in a district where 

the pottery industry flourished, you would 
learn to handle a paint brush long before you 
learned to write your name. You would 
decorate brown bowls, pitchers, and cups 
with strange looking birds and animals. 
They might be crude, but there would be 
beauty in them. And American tourists 
would buy them eagerly, calling them 
“quaint” and “‘cute.” 

You would have no dolls to play with, 
and no games as American children know 
them, but life would not be sad. There 
would always be Sunday to look forward to, 
when you would wear your best dress and 
put a rebozo over your head and go to Mass 
at the church. You would kneel blissfully 
before the figures of the Virgin and Christo 
and the saints, and, if the family exchequer 
would warrant the purchase of a homemade 
wax candle, you would place it reverently 
before the altar with some prayer that was 
close to your heart. 

As an American child might look through 
a picture book, you would go from shrine 
to shrine in the dimly-lighted church, staring 
with awe at crudely painted pictures and 
small silver ornaments called miélagros, mir- 
acles. Each picture would represent graphi- 
cally, if mot artistically, some harrowfng 
danger from which the devotee had been 
rescued by prayer. The silver milagros would 
be in the shape of a heart, an eye, a leg—or 
perhaps even a liver—and each one hanging 
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before the shrine would mean that some one 
had been cured of an affliction to that partic- 
ular member. 

Then, of course, there would be the 
fiestas, usually in honor of some saint, or an 
event connected with the Holy Family; the 
days and nights—sometimes two or three of 
them—would be given over to religious pro- 
cessions, strange dances dating from Aztec 
times, and to a street fair. No one would 
think of working in fiesta times, and your 
Papacito would cheerfully spend the few 
centavos he had saved from his work at the 
pottery factory. He would buy you poison- 
ous-looking pink candy and perhaps a 
rosary made of tiny shells. For the Mama- 
cita, a red ribbon; and for himself—as many 
drinks of pulgue as he could afford. Perhaps 


more! 
AS YOU grew older, there might be a 
sketchy education offered in one of the 
Government's very poorly-equipped schools. 
You would learn little more than reading and 
writing and stories of the national heroes of 
Mexico, but, even so, you would come into 
young womanhood considerably more self- 
reliant than the lovely, aristocratic Sefioritas 
of the big cities. Not for you the haremlike 
existence, the sheltered life. If a young peon 
wished to serenade you, he would come and 
sit comfortably in front of your adobe house 
with you beside him. If he invited you to 
a bullfight, or a fiesta, you could go with 
him alone. 

Every evening, after the heat of the day 
was over and the evening meal was finished, 
the dwellers of the town, or village, would 
begin drifting towards the big square in the 
center, called the Plaza. Here, under the 
mingled shadows of great tropical trees and 
the tarnished light of weak-powered street 
lamps, would commence the evening paseo. 

The benches under the trees would be 
occupied by the older folk. And here your 
mother and father would sit, prim and dec- 
orous, enjoying the cool air, the conversa- 
tion of their neighbors, and the sight of the 
young people passing up and down the walks 
of the little park. There might be a band, 
or a group of strolling musicians—or there 
might be no music at all. 

You and two or three girl friends would 
link arms and join the steady procession— 
girls on this side of the street, young men 
on the other, walking in the opposite di- 
rection. You would stroll around and around, 
giggling, whispering, laughing, pointedly 
unaware of the glances being cast in your 
direction by the young bachelors across the 
street. A word of banter might be tossed 
across from either side, or a wave of the 
hand, or a signal with a fan. But it would 
be unthinkable for the young men to join the 
girls and walk with them; one would have to 
be publicly engaged before walking side by 
side with a man in the paseo. 

Now another ‘suppose’! This time you 
have been born into the great country of 
Mexico as an Indian girl of the mountains. 
A thatched hut would probably have been 
your birthplace; and, although you would 
be given a Christian name inspired by the 
Catholic Church, your surname would not 
even be Spanish. It would be a name an- 


cient in your tribe, dating back to a time 
when the lordly Aztecs ruled the land and 
the white strangers from overseas were as 
yet unheard of. 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. Techni- 
color adds much to the beauty of the settings of 

lavish and spectacular film. Excellent acting 
by the entire cast which is headed by Errol 
Flynn in the title réle, Olivia DeHavilland, Basil 
Rathbone, and Claude Rains. The story is built 
iround the legend that Robin Hood protected 
Maid Marian, a ward of King Richard, from 
the villainy of Prince John while the King was 
iway on a crusade. A magnificent production in 
very respect. (Warner) 


YELLOW JACK. The heroism of Uncle Sam's 
oldiers when the search for the cause of yellow 
fever required human volunteers makes a stirring 
story. Excellent acting by all the cast headed 
by Robert Montgomery, Lewis Stone, and Vir- 
ginia Bruce. Outstanding in every respect. 
(MGM) 


Good 


BLIND ALIBI. Slightly different crime story in 
which a man (Richard Dix) poses as a blind 
sculptor in order to recover letters being used for 
sister's blackmail. Handsome Seeing Eye dog 
takes a prominent part in the story. (RKO) 


DR. RHYTHM. Light but entertaining story of 
1 man (Bing Crosby) who takes the place of a 
friend (Andy Devine) as bodyguard to prevent 
a wealthy girl (Mary Carlisle) from eloping 
with a fortune hunter. Beatrice Lillie as the 
* girl’s mother is very funny. Good musical com- 
edy. (Para.) : 


FOUR MEN AND A PRAYER. Four sons of 
1 dishonored man (C. Aubrey Smith) seek to 
clear his name after his murder, even though it 
means a long and perilous journey. Good ad- 
venture yarn. (Fox) 


GUN LAW. United States marshal (George 
O'Brien) poses as an outlaw to get information 
about a criminal gang. (RKO) 


HOLD THAT KISS. Light comedy about a 
travel agent (Dennis O'Keefe) and a mannequin 
(Maureen O'Sullivan) who meet at a society 
wedding and fall in love though each thinks the 
other is rich, (MGM) 


KENTUCKY MOONSHINE. The Ritz Broth- 
ers have never been funnier than in this comedy | 
about a radio sponsor who sends a scout (Tony 
Martin) to discover hillbilly talent in the Ken- | 
tucky mountains where, by a peculiar coinci- | 
dence, the Ritz Brothers suddenly appear and | 
win the contract. A burlesque of Snow White 
is one of the picture's high spots. (Fox) | 


MOONLIGHT SONATA. Rather simple and 
slow-moving story during the course of which 
Paderewski plays four selections. For this reason 
the picture is well worth seeing to all who enjoy 
classical music. (Malmar) 


OUTLAWS OF SONORA. Lawless double 
makes a lot of trouble for an honest cowboy. 
(Rep.) 


OVERLAND EXPRESS. Fictitious but enter- 
taining is this Western about the beginning of 
the pony express. (Col.) 


SWISS MISS. A lavish production has been 
given the new Laurel and Hardy comedy. Be- 
cause there is so much cheese in Switzerland, 
they enter the country with a consignment of 
mousetraps in the hope of making a fortune. 
Later events have little to do with this begin- 
ning, but the whole is a pleasing blend of com- 
edy and music. (MGM) 


UNDER WESTERN STARS. Cowboy enters 
the Congressional race to get water rights for his 
constituents in the dust bowl. (Rep.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD 
YELLOW JACK 


Good 


DR. RHYTHM 

GUN LAW 

HOLD THAT KISS 
KENTUCKY MOONSHINE 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 
OUTLAWS OF SONORA 
OVERLAND EXPRESS 
SWISS MISS 

UNDER WESTERN STARS 


For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 








Your earliest memories would be of vast, 
wind-swept heights, with deep barrancos and 
thundering waterfalls. And, although you 
would hear many stories of saints and mir- 
acles, you would grow up with the convic- 
tion bred into you that the Catholic Santos 
were only other names for the old Indian 
gods of nature. 

You would see nothing incongruous in 
burning copal incense before the statue of 
the Virgin, just as your ancestors burned it 
to a pagan goddess; neither would you think 
it strange that, on fiesta days, your father 

and brothers should put on long wigs of 
P horsehair, crowns of feathers and tinsel, and 
robes such as those the ancient Aztecs wore, 
and dance to the wailing music of clay flutes 
and the booming of snake-skin drums in 
front of the statue of whatever’ saint was 
honored that day. 

You would know stories and legends that 
have never been written—because the high- 

class Mexicans make fun of you and your 
L “superstitions,” and you, with your Indian 
heritage of pride and secrecy, keep your 
thoughts—and your legends—to yourself. 
You would know very little about the 


















outside world as you grew up. Your dress | 
would conform to whatever pattern your | 


particular tribe had used for centuries past. | 
Probably it would consist of a hand-woven 


cotton blouse embroidered at the throat, a | 


wrap-around skirt of the same material but | 
different in color, an intricately woven girdle 
that would hold your skirt instead of safety 
pins, buttons, or zippers, and a headcloth 


that would cover your black braided hair. | 





| 


| 


| 


| 


Your feet would undoubtedly be bare, for | 


the true Indian of Mexico knows the feel of 
the earth from infancy to the grave. 


Your life would be of the simplest pat- | 


tern. Weaving, tending the small plot of 
land about the hut where you live, marry- 
ing early, bearing many children. Perhaps, 
once in a blue moon, you would go with 
your lord and master to a town, walking 
sedately behind him as Indian women do, 
carrying whatever produce is to be sold. You 
might bring in a load of melons on your 
back, or a dozen scrawny chickens balanced 
in a wicker coop on top of your head, and 
you would hope that they would not be sold 
too soon. You'd want the day to be long. 
Perhaps, after the melons and chickens 
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had been disposed of, your husband would 
give you the rare treat of taking you to the 
railroad station to see a train come in. There 
might be tourists aboard who would stare at 
you as if you were a wild animal, and would 
make loud remarks about you in a barbarous 
language. You would not stare back; you 
would gaze vacantly beyond them, apparent- 
ly unconscious of their rudeness. But after- 
wards, as you plodded back up into the 
mountains, you might ask your Indian hus- 
band, trudging along the trail in front of 
you, a question. 
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“Who were those strange ones with the 
loud voices?” 

And he might answer, from the depths of 
his greater knowledge, “Oh, those—they are 
Americanos. They come from a place called 
Los Estados Unidos.” And he might add as 
an afterthought, “They are all mad.” 

You might ponder this, and finally venture 
one question more. “That place from which 
they come, Los Estados Unidos—is it a very 
large town?” 

“A town?” he would repeat with superior 
scorn. “It is a country to the north.” 


THE BEST IS FOR ELIZABETH 


—and ran like everything. It looked lovely, 
but it took Mrs. Redmond three days to get 
all the burrs out. Squib hadn’t been allowed 
on the place for a week. 

He insisted his nickname had been given 
him by his father. “Shucks,”” the man was 
supposed to have said, as he leaned over the 
crib and saw his son for the first time, “I 
wanted a regular baby. This is only a squib!” 

Maybe he had grown up a little since then. 
Physically. Instead of a bike, he now slammed 
around the hills in an ancient roadster 
without fenders, without doors, and with a 
busted headlight. 

“Squib’s here, isn’t he?” Joyce put her 
unsold candlesticks in the wood box on the 
back porch. “Do I have to sort berries?” 

“Well, there are plenty of them to be 
done,” said her mother. ‘Maybe an hour’s 
work. Pitch in. Wait—lI'll get you some 
lemonade. You look warm.” 

Mrs, Redmond went to the refrigerator, 
came back with an empty pitcher. “I guess 
Elizabeth drank it all. Well, there's fresh 
water. Your apron’s behind the door.” 

“But where’s Squib? Isn’t he around?” 

Mrs. Redmond had a peculiar look. “I 
never saw him cleaned up before,” she re- 
marked. ‘Always those old sweatshirts and 
corduroys. Why, in white flannels I hardly 
knew him.” She pointed to the living room. 
“He’s in there.” 

“With Elizabeth?’ Joyce strode to the 
doorway. 

Elizabeth was whanging the daylights out 
of Beethoven, or somebody who knew his 
grace notes; Squib, soaped and flanneled and 
glossy-haired, sat stiffly on a settee. A bou- 
quet screamed from the mantel vase. 

“Lo,” said Squib, and scuffed his toe. 

“Hi!” answered Joyce, and turned away. 
“Well, I'll be—I’ll be slung in the swamp!” 
Her eyes were big. “He’s calling on Eliza- 
beth!” 

“Hush, and get at the raspberries,” said 
her mother. “Poor lad, he can’t help it. 
Elizabeth is so attractive.” 

“And I suppose I’m not!” flared Joyce. 

Mrs. Redmond looked at her coolly. “What 
do you care about that Squib Hardesty, 
anyway ?” 

“Nothing. Absolutely nothing.” Joyce 
grabbed a handful of berries. “It’s Lizzie who 
burns me up. With boys from the hotel 
parking over here every evening, and her 
taking my clothes and snitching my copy of 
The Yearling because the cover matched her 
dress, and now she’s starting on Squib! I’m 
going to count to ten. Maybe a hundred, 
One-two-three-four-five—” 

Elizabeth came out of the front room and 
closed the door. 

“Get him out of here!’ she urged in a 
whisper. ‘He's driving me wild. A neigh- 


borhood yokel. Whatever possessed him to 
call on me?” 

“You,” snapped Joyce, “who have known 
the Cleveland Conservatory!” 

Mrs. Redmond stepped to the door. “Adel- 
bert,” she called, “it’s much more comfort- 
able out here in the kitchen—and you won't 
have to sit and listen to the piano. Won't 
you come out? Elizabeth has another hour 
of practicing.” 

Squib got up with alacrity. Elizabeth re- 
turned to the piano and shut the door. Squib 
sprawled over a kitchen chair. 

“Nobody has called me Adelbert since I 
left grade school,” he remarked. “You want 
to smile when you say it.” 

“Cookies on the table, under the cloth,” 
said Mrs. Redmond. 

“Thanks,” Squib’s voice became mu‘Hed. 
“Canning raspberries, eh? I know where 
there’s gobs and gobs. Say, Joyce—bass are 
in the shallows now, along about sundown. 
Dad got four last night.” 

“On plugs?” 

“Flies.” Squib took another cookie. ‘Want 
to try it to-night?” 

“I expect to be busy,” 
frostily. 

“Well, I'll be seeing you! G'bye, Mrs. 
Redmond.” He slammed the kitchen door 
and was gone. 

Joyce picked over raspberries. And rasp- 
berries. And raspberries. “Mother, you know 
that Evan Maxwell on the face powder pro- 
gram?” 

“Oh, yes, the young man with the voice.” 

“He's coming to Pappy Andy’s.” 

“Really? That's interesting. 
why he chose that little place?” 

“For seclusion, the telegram said. Though 
it read more like billboard advertising. 
They're making a big splash about it over 
at the hotel.” 

There was a step on the back porch. 
“Yoo-hoo!” Squib Hardesty stuck his foot 
inside the screen door and pried it open. 
“Look what I brought you!” He had two 
great buckets of raspberries. 

“Oh-h!”" shuddered Joyce at sight of them. 
She reached for the broom. “I'm going to 
count three. If you aren't out of my sight 
by then, I'll have your ears!” 

When Mr. Redmond came home at noon 
he had a little song book. “Folks in town 
haven't anyone to play for Wednesday prayer 
meeting,” he said to Elizabeth. “Miss Hallam 
is visiting in Rhinelander. They wonder, 
would you look these over and play a few 
hymns for them?” 

Elizabeth riffled the pages and handed the 
book back. “I don’t feel,” she said, “that I 
could do justice to that type of music.” 

Her father put the book with his hat on 
the hall table. “I'll tell them,” he said. 


replied Joyce 


I wonder 
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You would probably be silent. But, 
trudging upward along the steep pathway, 
you might be just a little uncertain as to 
your husband’s accuracy. A country to the 
north? But Mexico lies to the north; to 
the south as well, and the east and the west. 
What else could there be outside? A 
desert, perhaps, or the great sea you have 
heard men speak of, 

Ah, well, that United States—Los Estados 
Unidos—it couldn't be a very big country! 
And you would think of other, more impor- 
tant things. 
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Mrs. Redmond was looking out of the 
window. “Something going on next door. 
Mr. Andover is moving a piano.” 

“Reckon he’s rented the place.” Mr. Red- 
mond got up and squinted. ‘Telegraph 
operator in town said he was trying to find 
a piano tuner.” 

“Tl bet you,” Joyce said, “that Evan 
Maxwell kicked at staying in the hotel, so 
they're fixing up the cottage for him. He 
wanted privacy.” 

“Evan Maxwell!” scoffed Elizabeth. ‘You 
might as well say the Lord Mayor of London. 
Don’t you know who Evan Maxwell is?” 

“Yes,” said Joyce. ‘And he’s coming. 
This afternoon, I saw the telegram.” 

Elizabeth sat staring at her sister for half a 
minute. ‘Excuse me,’ she murmured, and 
went to her room. In a minute she was back 
with a radio magazine, open. 

“Here’s Evan Maxwell,” she said. ‘‘Bari- 
tone and leading man on the Lovely Lady 
program. Is this the one?” 

“The very man.” 

Elizabeth threw down the magazine. “I've 
got to go to town.” 

“What for?” 

“Clothes. I just have to have clothes.” 

“But the money!” exclaimed Mrs. Red- 
mond. “I haven’t—”’ 

“I have some,” said Elizabeth tensely. “I 
was saving it for a blue fox neckpiece this 
fall. I'll get some white sandals and a yellow 
sweater, I'll need a silk scarf for evenings in 
the canoe. How can I get to the village 
quickly ?” 

“I don’t get it,” said Mr. Redmond. “How 
does the presence of a radio entertainer at the 
hotel, or next door, require you to revamp 
your life? If you wanted a blue fox up to 
this minute, what has happened now to make 
you want something else?” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Redmond. “You don't 
understand.” 

“It's my big chance,” said Elizabeth. “I 
have talent and I have skill, but never the 
chance to use them. Here it is!” 

Mr. Redmond shook his head, and but- 
tered a slice of bread. 

“Father,” explained Elizabeth, “‘artists, 
even on vacation, have to practice daily. 
Evan Maxwell is a noted singer. He will 
need an accompanist while he’s here, and I'm 
going to get that job. Joyce, dear—” 

“Yes?” 

“You know how vital this is to me. You 
have been earning money this summer. You'll 
lend me thirty dollars, won’t you?” 

“She will not,” said Mr. Redmond. “Joyce 
is entitled to her own money.” 

“It would only be a loan.” 

“You have no means of paying back a loan. 
Your allowance has always been larger than 
Joyce's. You must (Continued on page 42) 
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FOR AULD LANG 


back down the road, don’t you remember? 
It's new, I think. It’s called Jack’s Place.” 

“Do as you like,” said Father. He sat 
down on the running board, and _ feebly 
mopped his brow. Mother and I set out, 
stepping carefully to protect our white shoes. 

“Isn't it the cat's cuffs,” I remarked, 
“that the very first time we have tire trouble 
with the Chariot, it should be on the way 
to the reunion with Father along?” 

Mother sighed. ‘Father will never get 
used to the machine age,” she said. 


Ww hadn’t gone far, when we heard a car 
coming. It turned out to be a big yellow 
roadster, very spiffy. A boy was driving it, 
and we could hear him singing, “They Can't 
Take That Away From Me!” He sounded a 
lot like Bing Crosby, and as the car came 
to a stop beside us, I could see he looked 
a lot like Bing, too, since Bing has reduced. 

“Could I give you a lift?” he asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Mother with dig- 
nity, “we will be so glad to ride with you 
to the nearest telephone!’ She waved her 
white-gloved hand in the direction of our 
car. “We have had some tire trouble,” she 
explained, though I am sure he had guessed 
it, having just passed our car. 

“Yes ma'am,” he said, and reached across 
and opened the door for us. “There's a 
telephone about a mile down the road.” 

We got in. “It’s a hot day to have a fiat, 
isn’t it?’ he said with politeness. “But I 
guess there’s no day that’s a good day for 
tire trouble.” , 

“That's what Father thinks,” I told him. 

In no time at all we had reached the farm- 
house where the telephone was. ‘Wait 
here,” said the boy. “I'll call Jack’s Place 
for you.””. He ran up the steps and knocked 
on the door. He looked so attractive in his 
white linen suit that I thought gloomily, “I 
wish he was headed toward the reunion, in- 
stead of the other way. If only he were a 
distant cousin, it wouldn't be so dull.” 

He came back very shortly. “Looks like 
there’s nobody at home here,’’ he said. 
“We'll just go on to the service station, it 
isn't far.” 

“Oh, dear,”” said Mother, “what would we 
have done without you?” 

“I'm glad I came along just then,” he said, 
with about the most engaging smile I've 
ever seen outside an advertisement. 

“Tell us your name,” said Mother. “I 
am Mrs. Downing and this is my daughter, 
Lucy Ellen.” 

“I'm Ralph Edmonson,” he answered. 

“Edmonson?” said Mother alertly. “I had 
a distant cousin, Rosemary Hall, who mar- 
ried a Ralph Edmonson.” 

“My father and mother,” said Ralph. 
“We've lived in California until this year.” 
He looked down at me with flattering in- 
terest. “That makes us cousins, doesn’t it?” 
he said. 

“How nice to find a relative!” I replied. 
“And I may find a lot of others to-day, too. 
We are on our way to Oak Hill, to the re- 
union of the MacGregor clan.” 

“Oh yes, I know about it,’”’ he said. “I've 
just been there to leave my father and mother 
for the day.” 

At that, my heart sank. I had had high 
hopes, when he proved to be a relative, that 
he might be going to the reunion, but my 
hopes were dashed. We drove into the 
Zarage called Jack’s Place, and he waited 





~ Then he looked at his watch. 
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until we could get the service car, then he 
said, “Well, I hope you'll have no more bad 
luck to-day.” 

“Thank you, Ralph,” said Mother with 
affection. When once she knows a person 
is a relative, no matter how distant, she 
takes them to her bosom. “I’m so glad I 
shall see your mother and father at Oak 
Hill.” 

I waved my hand, and away we went in 
opposite directions. When we got back to 
the spot where our car was parked, Father 
was smoking his pipe contentedly enough 
under a wild cherry tree, and on a limb 
above his head sat Pat and Tommy, eating 
wild cherries. In a way, they reminded me 
of the Swiss Family Robinson on their cosy 
island. 

Our service man’s name was Johnny. He 
was short and blue-eyed and needing a shave, 
but he was cheerful. He whistled “The Isle 
of Capri,” while he patched a tube. I sim- 
ply love the calm, professional way in which 
a trained mechanic takes charge of an ailing 
automobile. After the impassioned attitude 
of Father, it is just as soothing as a visit 
from a doctor when one of the family is 
taken sick. 

Johnny had us on our way again in no 
time, and Father's natural optimism again 
rose to the surface. He never can harbor 
anger or despair for long. “Those me- 
chanics are valuable citizens,"’ he said. ‘They 
are a fine, upstanding set of boys.” He 
looked complacently at the green countryside. 
“We'll be 
there inside two hours from the time we left 
home in spite of our delay,’ he said, with as 
much pride as if he had invented automobiles. 
“I used to drive it with a horse and buggy, 
when I was courting your mother, and it 
took me a good eight hours.” Father is a 


bird. 
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VEN I was conscious of a feeling of fam- 
ily pride as we turned in at the wide, 
white-washed gate, and wound our way 
through the avenue of aged cedar trees up to 
the old red brick house. It stood on a hill, 
surrounded by very old oak trees. Mother 
was born in that house, and so was Granny. 
Already about fifty cars were parked on 
the lawn, and relatives were swarming in 
and out of the house. We climbed out, 
and Uncle Eben, the colored man who has 
been in the family ever since he was born, 
came to take charge of the hamper. We all 
went inside to speak to Grandfather and 
Grandmother MacGregor, who were sitting in 
the hall, white-haired and ruddy-cheeked, 
even though Grandfather carries a cane and 
Granny uses a wheel chair because she is so 
lame with rheumatism. 

When we went outside, Pat and Tommy at 
once joined some children who were playing 
Red Rover, Mother found Cousin Rosemary 
and they fell into reminiscing, and Father 
sat under a tree with other men his age. But 
I felt a little lonely and shy among so many 
cordial strangers who talked about me to 
each other as if I had been one of the colts 
in the orchard. “She's thin yet,’ Cousin El- 
mira explained to a red-haired woman who 
said she was my Cousin Lucy, “but when she 
fills out, shell be pretty enough. Long hands 
and feet, too, and the MacGregor nose. I 
always say nobody has a better nose than the 
MacGregors.”’ 

As soon as I could, I moved away and went 
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over to speak to Aunt Julia, who is not a Mac- 
Gregor but Father's sister. However, she is 
always at their reunions, being a lifelong 
friend and a sort of relative; in fact, she is 
my favorite among all the aunts on both sides. 
She was knitting as usual, but as I came up 
she laid down her work and patted my hand. 
“How like sister Alice you look to-day!” she 
said. “Law me, how many times I've seen 
her out here under the oak trees, laughing and 
talking with her beaux. She was a great 
belle. She's been dead fifty years, this sum- 
mer. It doesn't seem possible that it was so 
long ago.” Her voice was dreamy with re- 
membering. Then she roused herself. “But 
there!” she said. “You're too young to be 
interested in what happened fifty years ago. 
Tell me what you are doing this summer. 
Are you taking any airplane rides with that 
boy, what's his name, Ken Murray? And 
how is Harry? Tell me all about him.” 

“I'd-much rather hear you tell me about 
Aunt Alice and her beaux,” I said, and I 
made myself comfortable on the grass at her 
feet. Before she got started, Great-Uncle 
Jeb came limping up and said, “Julie, see- 
ing you sittin’ there knittin’ puts me in mind 
of the women in Atlanta during the War. 
My, my, how they did knit!” And soon he 
was deep in a Civil War story that I knew 
would not end until lunch was ready. I 
was rather glad when Cousin Emmie beck- 
oned me to where she was standing, a little 
apart from everyone else. Dear Cousin Em- 
mie! I have told you how she loves to write 
poems for Mother's Day. She had a paper 
in her hand, and I knew immediately it was 
a poem. 

“I've something here I want to read over 
to you, Lucy Ellen,” she said. “I think they 
all sort of expect me to commemorate these 
occasions. I don't know why they put it on 
me, I'm sure I'm no poet!” And she laughed 
in a deprecating way. 

“Let me hear it, Cousin Emmie,”’ I said. 
“You are the only poet in the family, that's 
why they choose you.” 

She put on her glasses, and cleared her 
throat. Then she began to read: 

“Not from Greenland’s icy mountains, 

“Not from India’s coral strand, 

“But from Scottish hills and heather, 

“Comes our grand MacGregor clan.” 

There were eight verses, all very compli- 
mentary to the MacGregors. The last one 
was especially flattering, it went like this: 

“Men of noble heart and deed, 

"Women fair of form and face, 

"Young and old to-day are gathered, 

“Flowers of a mighty race.” 

She took off her glasses and looked at me 
with childlike expectancy. I wanted to hug 
her, she is so innocently vain. 

“How is it?” she asked. 

“I don’t see how anyone in this family 
could help liking it,” I said. “You be sure 
to read it aloud, right after lunch.” 

“If you think I should,” she said, “I'll go 
tell your grandfather, he is master of cere- 
monies.” And off she went. 

As I started toward the house, I was de- 
tained by Great-Aunt Melissa, who sat in 
a porch chair with the air of an old queen 
on a throne. In place of a scepter, she held 
her ear trumpet. Have you ever tried to 
talk to a person who is practically stone deaf? 
It is no way to remain inconspicuous. 

“Tell me your name, child,” she said. “I 
forget names, but I know who you are. You 
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look so much like your ma did at your age.” 

“Lucy Ellen,’ I said into the trumpet. 

“How?” said Aunt Melissa, leaning closer. 

“Lucy Ellen!” I said louder. 

“Louisiana!” cried Aunt Melissa indig- 
nantly. “I’ve heard of State names—Flori- 
da and Georgia and Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia—but I never heard of naming a child 
Louisiana.” 

“No, Aunt Melissa!” I shouted. “I'm 
named Lucy Ellen, for Granny.” 

She nodded. “That's right,” she said. All 
around us people were looking to see if I 
were a loud speaker, or what. 

“Why ain't Pete and his wife here to- 
day?” she asked. Pete is my older brother. 

“In Canada,” I shouted. ‘‘Fishing.” 

She couldn't understand. “On a trip,” I 
said, like a telegram. ‘‘Canada. - Fish.” 

“Tut!” said Aunt Melissa. “I can’t hear 
you, but never mind. Who's your sweet- 
heart?” 

At that I turned pale. I hated to tell a 
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hundred and forty-seven people the secrets 
of my heart. 

“Maybe she hasn’t decided yet,” said a 
voice behind us, a voice with a chuckle in it. 
I jumped and wheeled around, and there 
was Ralph Edmonson, laughing until all his 
white teeth showed. 

“Good gracious!" I said. “Where did you 
come from? I didn’t know you were com- 
ing.” 
“IT hadn't intended to,” he answered. “But 
I changed my mind.” 

“Aunt Melissa,” I shouted, “do you know 
Ralph Edmonson?” 

“She not only knows me, she adores me! 
Don't you, Aunt Melissa?” yelled Ralph into 
the trumpet. 

She looked up at him like a little bright- 
eyed sparrow, and tossed her head coquettish- 
ly so that her ear-bobs jingled. “You are a 
rascal, sir,” she said, and turned to me. 
“Don’t trust him, my child. Flattery rolls 
off his tongue like honey out of a jug. It's 
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keep your hands off her hard-earned savings.” 

“Well,” sniffed Elizabeth, and was silent 
for a while. “I'll just have to skimp along 
somehow. Oh, but I'll be glad when I don't 
have to scrape and scheme!’ She frowned 
thoughtfully. “I'll call Squib Hardesty. May- 
be he will drive me into town in his car.” 


OYCE and her father idled on the dock 
J after lunch. “It was nice of you,” she 
said, “to come to bat for me. People don't, 
usually.” 

“Do you feel that way, honey?” He gave 
her a little hug. “Maybe you do get a bad 
break. But bringing up a genius takes some- 
thing out of all of us.” 

“I wouldn't trade places with her.” Joyce 
was quite definite about it. “The responsi- 
bility would be too great. Suppose I took 
things from people all my life and then found 
I wasn’t a genius after all? I couldn't stand 
that.” 

“Hush! Everybody says she’s talented.” He 
looked suddenly tired. 

Elizabeth, wounded, came down to the 
dock. “Since you don’t see fit to lend me 
anything, Joyce, will you buy my canoe?” 

Joyce looked at her own humble rowboat. 
Sturdy, useful, but prosaic. Elizabeth's canoe 
was light and graceful, orange with black 
trim—just made for ukulele playing. 

“I might consider it. How much?” 

“Thirty dollars.” 

“I'll give you twelve.” 

“All right, all right. You have me at 
your mercy. Give me the money quickly.” 

Joyce turned to her father. “Dad, lend me 
your pen and a blank check.” She wrote, 
leaning over a piling. “There!” 

Elizabeth ran toward the house, drying the 
check in the air. 

“You are a witness,” said Joyce to her 
father. “It's my canoe now.” 

“A coat of varnish will fix it up.” He 
leaned over and inspected it. “In fact, it 
hardly needs that. You made a nice deal.” 

There was a thundering snort out in front 
of the house—Squib Hardesty in his roadster. 
Elizabeth climbed in, waved; they were gone 
in a cloud of dust and a hurricane of sound. 

“Dad,” said Joyce, “if you'll leave that song 
book here, I'll practice up some of the hymns. 
Maybe I could play for prayer meeting.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Redmond. “I'll tell the 


preacher to-day on my way back to work.” 

The canoe was a delight. A seventeen- 
footer, beamy and comfortable, with low bow 
and stern; wind couldn't get at it. Joyce put 
some shoulder behind the paddle. Sweet, how 
that little bow wave rippled back on either 
side. 

She swept disdainfully past Squib’s shop 
where he built his skiffs for the hotel trade. 
Rowboats, indeed! 

She forgot raspberries. Forgot the white 
shantung. Forgot that she had sold only 
three candlesticks to this week's crop of va- 
cationers. The mid-afternoon sun was warm, 
the light west wind was pleasant, Luna Lake 
was clear; she thrust her paddle deep as she 
could reach and still see the tip of the blade. 

The shallows at the north inlet gave pleas- 
ing harbor while she fitted her fly rod to- 
gether. It was too early in the afternoon to 
catch anything, but there was no harm in try- 
ing. It gave her an excuse to be paddling 
around. 


UT of the corner of her eyes, she saw a 

tourist approaching in a rowboat. He 
rested on his oars, a polite thirty yards away, 
while she made a few fruitless casts. 

Presently he spoke to her. “Pardon me,” 
he said, “but what do you catch here? I'm 
fond of fishing.” His voice, deep and reso- 
nant, came across the space as though he sat 
beside her. 

“Small mouth,” 
they're not biting.” 

“An hour early, perhaps.” 

She looked at him. He was against the sun 
and she couldn’t see much, but she didn’t need 
eyesight to tell who it was. There was only 
one voice that sang in one’s consciousness like 
that. 

He floated nearer, eying the rushes ex- 
pertly. “I had no idea there was fishing here. 
Wish I'd brought tackle. Along about sun- 
down I'd like to try a red-and-white plug— 
right there. If I were a bass, that’s where I'd 
be waiting.” 

He had drifted around to where she could 
see him. He was just like the picture in the 
radio magazine—alert, clean, a nice farm boy 
trying to get along. Somehow he had been 
given a voice that did things to people. He 
looked, Joyce thought, like a good person to 
sit on a fence with. 


answered Joyce. ‘But 
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not the MacGregor strain. He’s Irish.” She 
whispered the last word as if it were a 
slander. “But still,” she added, and looked 
at him archly over her little black silk fan, 
“if I were seventeen, instead of seventy- 
nine, I might fall in love with him, even if 
he is my fifth cousin.” 

“There!” said Ralph to me. “She's giv- 
ing you some sound and practical advice 
based on a lifetime of experience. I hope 
you'll take it.” 

There was a stir among the crowd. Grand- 
father and Granny MacGregor were coming 
out to take their seats at the head of the long 
picnic table lavishly spread under the oak 
trees. We all gathered around, a hundred 
and forty-seven strong, and joined hands 
around the table while Grandfather asked 
the blessing. It was really rather thrilling. 
Ralph was next to me and, after the blessing, 
when we all still stood, holding hands and 
singing Auld Lang Syne, 1 decided that, 
after all, a family reunion is not a bad idea. 
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She reeled in her fly. “We have lots of 
tackle, Mr. Maxwell. If you want to take a 
run over to the house, I'll fix you up with a 
casting outfit.” 

“Oh, that would be wonderful! I accept in- 
stantly. Are you vacationing here?” 

“Twelve months a year. My dad's foreman 
at the planing mills. You see that little dock 
halfway down the lake? That's us. Our name 
is Redmond.” 

She pointed the canoe toward home. Max- 
well rowed alongside, keeping abreast easi! 
“You're a sport to befriend a stranger like 
this. I see you know my name. I thought I'd 
not be recognized.” 

Joyce laughed. “After that billboard tele- 
gram Sol Lehman sent? Everyone has been 
expecting you.” 

“So that's it! Sol promised me faithfully 
he'd mind his own business. Well, he's a 
publicity agent; perhaps that’s how publicity 
agents mind their own business. I moved out 
of the hotel. Made ‘em give me a cottage.” 

“With a piano,”’ smiled Joyce. 

“With what a piano!” muttered Maxwell. 


GHE could give him the tackle and let him 

go, Joyce thought wickedly, and never tell 
Elizabeth a word about it. She toyed with the 
idea, while she and Maxwell moored their 
craft at the pier. But the old habit was not 
easily broken—the best was always for Eliza- 
beth. 

“Wait here,” said Joyce. “I'll get the tackle. 
And I want my sister to meet you.” 

In her room Joyce gathered up rod and 
reel, an assortment of plugs. Downstairs, she 
said to her sister, “I have him for you. He's 
here.” 

“Squib? I’m through with him. Tell him 
I've a headache.” Elizabeth was stunning in 
her new yellow sweater. She sat looking out 
of the window toward the hotel. 

“Evan Maxwell,” whispered Joyce, “is on 
our pier, waiting to meet you.” 

“Oh!” Elizabeth jumped up; tense. “Do 
I look all right? Does he look like his pic- 
tures? Are the seams in my _ stockings 


straight?” 

“You look especially beautiful.” 
turned toward the back door. 
Sister. Do your stuff.” 

Maxwell bowed just enough over the hand 
Elizabeth gave him. (Continued on page 46) 


Joyce 
“Come on, 

















THE GIRL SCOUT PAGES 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: My uncle sent me 
a subscription to THE AMERICAN GiRL for 
Christmas and I consider it one of my nicest 
presents. I have always wanted the magazine 
so | was very happy to receive it, and I hope 
to continue taking it for a long time. 

1 enjoy all of our stories and different 
articles. The Girl Scout information concern- 
ing their camp life and activities has made 
me realize what I am missing, so I intend to 
find a troop and join again. 

Several girls I know who receive THE 
AMERICAN GIRL believe it would be helpful 
to those interested in knitting if you would 
print a few simple knitting instructions and 
patterns, 

Norma Sinton 


A LARGE STACK 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN: I hope no one will 
be as foolish as I have been for the last two 
years. 1 could have had THE AMERICAN GIRL 
all this time, but did not realize what a nice 
magazine it is for girls. I know now, 
though. I have had the magazine since Janu- 
ary 1938, and can hardly wait for each 
month's issue. When it comes I do nothing 
bur read. 

All the stories are my favorites. The Girl 
Scout articles are especially interesting be- 
cause I have been a Scout for two years. I am 
saving all my magazines and hope to have a 
large stack some day. 

June Henneker 


KATE SEREDY’S BOOKS 


MONTGOMERY, New York: I enjoy THE 
AMERICAN GIRL very much and look for- 
ward to the time when the next issue will 
be here. 

I was very glad to see that you told about 
Kate Seredy’s book, The White Stag, for she 
lives only about a mile from our house. I 
have read her books and enjoy them very 
much. 

Jean Burnett 


WORTH WORKING FOR 


BiG LakE, MINNESOTA: Three cheers for the 
best girl's magazine published, THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt! Every issue has been excellent. 

First, of course, comes the serial to be com- 
mented upon. Even my father looks forward 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL each month to read 
Make-Believe Dog. Next the articles by 
Beatrice Pierce. I wish Mrs. Pierce would 
sometime write about girls and their boy 
friends. The short stories are always wonder- 






ful, especially those about Bushy and Lofty 
and the Offshore Club. 

I am not a Girl Scout, but surely wish I 
were. I am a farm girl, sixteen years old. 
My subscription to this magazine comes as 
part of my pay for sending news items to our 
local newspaper. I wouldn't say I was a full- 
fledged reporter, though, but I try hard. This 
magazine is worth working for. 

Ione C. Rush 
THE ART SERIES 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: For my. thir- 
teenth birthday I received a three-year sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GirL from my 
mother, and I have never enjoyed a birthday 
present more. It's positively the best maga- 
zine I have ever read. With the very first 
issue I fell in love with it, and as soon as it 
comes I drop everything to read it. 

I am a freshman at Taylor Allderdice High 
School, and my art teacher thinks the illustra- 
tions in THE AMERICAN GIRL are just grand. 
I give him the paintings from the front of 
the book each month. 

My favorite hobby is costume designing, 
and I hope some day to be a designer. 

Helen Claire Herman 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


SouTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: If you've 
heard this before, stop me, but here's a sug- 
gestion I think would be most valuable to 
our magazine. Since it is called THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, why don’t you print an article on 
the person who most represents that title? 
You all know who I mean—Deanna Durbin, 
of course! I can think of no other person in 
whom the readers of this magazine are more 
intensely interested than in Deanna, the girl 
with the grown-up voice, who at the age of 
fourteen took the nation by storm with her 
singing. Readers, are you with me? A little 
support, please! 

Incidentally, I think THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is simply swell. I love the Midge stories, and 
the Meg and Phyl stories and those about the 
detective club are grand; but when it comes 
to the Bushy and Lofty tales—well, I just 
can't find words! I believe they surpass any- 
thing else in our magazine, except S. Wendell 
Campbell's illustrations. Her drawings make 
the articles look so dressed up, that I just 
have to read them right away. 

The regular features, such as Good Times 
with Books, In Step with the Times, A Penny 
for Your Thoughts, Laugh and Grow Scout 
and the movie guide are simply precious, and 
I adore Jean and Joan. It makes me wish I 
could have a new AMERICAN GIRL every day, 
but then I wouldn't have the enjoyment and 
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anticipation that I do now, as I can look 
forward to it for a long time. By the time 
it gets here I just devour it. 

Barbara Thomas 


A FAR-AWAY FRIEND 


NELSON, NEw ZEALAND: I wonder if I am 
the only person ever to have written to 
Penny for Your Thoughts from New Zea- 
land? I am writing to tell you how much I 
enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. It certainly does 
brighten life down in the Antipodes. I enjoy 
the Bushy and Lofty stories best, then I like 
the Girl Scout section. I am a Girl Guide 
and that is why I am interested in the Girl 
Scout section. 

Could you have an article about fashions 
occasionally as the clothes in New Zealand 
generally hail from a 1933 or '34 vintage? 
However, that does not mean I dislike New 
Zealand—far from it! I am English in na- 
tionality and I hope that American girls who 
read my letter won't think that it is stiff. But 
I think the temperament of New Zealand 
girls is, perhaps, slightly different from that 
of American girls. 





Esther Mary Rigg 
“WHAT'S ON THE SCREEN” 


Cuicaco, ILLiNots: I cannot say which is my 
favorite issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, even 
though I have been a subscriber for two years. 
The articles on etiquette are extremely help- 
ful, and the serials are always grand. So are 
the Midge stories. Please let's have some more 
covers by S. Wendell Campbell. What's On 
the Screen is something that I could not pos- 
sibly do without. 

There is only one thing closer to my heart 
than THE AMERICAN GIRL, and that is my 
cocker spaniel pup, Taffy. 

Laura Lane 


PRESTO 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: I am a Camp Fire 
Girl, but our group has formed a great friend- 
ship with the Girl Scout troop in our room. 
It started when we gave a Hallowe'en party 
in their honor, They gave us a Christmas 
party—and we are now planning a Field Day 
together at one of the parks. 

I have been taking THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for three months. A friend lent me a few 
old copies. My mother read them, and, presto, 
I got THE AMERICAN Giri for a Christmas 
present. 

I have no favorite stories or articles be- 
cause they are all swell. I enjoy the art series 
you are printing and am saving the pictures. 

Margaret Lee 











A CoTTON WARDROBE 
1615—Very new with its tiny bolero and 
square neckline. Sizes are 12 to 20; 30 
to 38. Yardage is on the pattern envelope. 





1620—If you choose this ‘‘Sew-Simple” de- 
sign, make it of dotted Swiss with rickrack 
trim. 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Yardage on envelope. 


1607—Pretty enough for afternoon parties. 1620 8 
Choose a gay, printed linen, and use ribbon \ “> 
trim. 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Yardage on envelope. Each pattern Hh ‘ i) 

: on this page Ty 
1581—Improve your game with the confidence fifteen came e Th , 
you'll get from this smart play-suit and skirt. 
12 to 20; 30 to 38. 16 (34) : 53@ yds. of 35 in. 1607 

Mill 


HI 
These Hollywood Patterns especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. 
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Earn -Your-Own 


PRIZE 
AWARDS! 


The thrill of possessing a Girl Scout Uni- 


form of one’s own (or other desirable 
Girl Scout equipment) is increased ten- 
fold for the Girl Scout who earns it by 
her own effort. THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine offers you this opportunity. 
Fill out the coupon below for complete 
details and a copy of our latest list of 
prize offers. You are sure to see some- 
thing worth striving to earn. 


And whether you are a Girl Scout or not, 
extra pocket money is most desirable, so 
we have arranged for you to earn CASH, 
as well as things any girl would like to 
have. Accordingly these prizes are to be 
earned together with a cash commission. 


PRIZES YOU CAN WIN 


Girl 
Girl 
Girl 
Girl 


Scout Uniform 
Scout Hat 
Scout Neckerchief 
Scout Ring 
Girl Scout Handbook 
Girl Scout Stationery 
Compact 
Printed Handkerchiefs 
Sport Scarf 
Camera 
W ristwatch 
Identification Bracelet 
First Aid Kit 
Compass 
Bookmark 
Pen & Pencil Set 
Sewing Kit 
Flashlight 
Hand Axe. 
Featherweight Knife 
Bedroom Slippers 
Betty Brooks 
% THe AMERICAN GIRL 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


By all means send me the details of the 
Earn-Your-Own Club Plan for earning 
cash and valuable prizes. 


TONII < cora sou shied da ctuniara oa mademane nai 


City & STaTe.... 








| Belts 




















THE AMERICAN 


GIRL 


BY ANNA COYLE 


Here are some suggestions to make you | 


forget that it is July and sizzling hot. 


Sailor 





How relaxing just to sit and tie knots in a 
string! This leisurely occupation can net you 
a stunning sailor belt. You can_ braid, 
crochet, or weave it of heavy white fishline, 
and wear it with sweaters, bathing suits, or 
sports outfits. If a bright color is desired, 
dip the belt in batik dye. All of the mate- 


rials are available in one package. 


Cotton Crochet 
Collar and Cuffs 


cuff set is always at- 
tractive. A_ striking 
feature of this one is 
the dainty medallions 
of crochet in a star- 
wheel pattern. Direc- 
tions for making the 
set may be had with- 
out charge, on request. 


Wood Decorating 


Decorated wood takes a 
favored place this season in 
the summer table service 
and about the house. It has 
an air of brightness and in- 
formality which you will 
enjoy when you are playing 
hostess. Interesting examples are the plates, 
and bowls shown here. To make them, buy 
undecorated wood articles and apply the de- 
sign in a new, inexpensive water-color crayon. 





A New Life-Saving Device 


If you plan to spend much time in or on 
the water this summer you will be interested 
in a new safety device—a sturdy web belt 
with a small rubber tube (worn in front be- 
tween waist and chin) which automatically 
inflates itself when you squeeze one end. 
It is buoyant enough to lift a drowning per- 
son to the surface in seven seconds and to 
sustain the swimmer for as long as sixteen 
hours. It can only be used once, so don't 
squeeze the tube just for fun! Tested and 
approved by the Waterfront Safety Adviser 
of the Girl Scouts, and inexpensive, too! 


For 
Vacation 


Photographs 





Summer is kodak time, too, and keeping 
your photographs filed for later enjoyment is 
important. A clever device to make it easy to 
mount pictures of different sizes is a twin slit 
cutter, which comes with an album for photo- 
graphs and match covers. With it you cut 
slits to fit corners of whatever you're mounting. 


Sho, ping List—Write to-day for a shopping list that 
will tell you where materials and articles described 
bere may be obtained. Be sure to send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Snes Sleuth, The American 
Girl, 14 West 49th Street, New York City. 


. | 
A crisp collar and 








For Girl Scout Camps 
and Activities 
THE 
BEGINNER’S 
PUPPET BOOK 


By Alice M. Hoben 
Price, $2.00 


Have fun at your camp this summer with 
puppets. Here is a fascinating book which 
tells very simply how to make and manip- 
ulate string and hand puppets, how to 
build the stage and its furniture, and in- 
| cludes as well five easy non-royalty plays 


for puppets. Plan your program this sum- 

mer around a puppet theater. 

For complete descriptive literature writeto 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 

100 Fifth Avenue New York 

















USE O-P CRAFT 


Woodenware Handcrafts 
For Designing - Decorating 


It isn’t too late to select your projects for this 

season’s camp 

Unusual Projects—-Wooden Plates—Bowls—Boxes 
Wastebaskets and many other items that will 

put punch and sparkle in your program. 
EASILY SUPERVISED - LOW PRICED 

Send for complete catalog or order 

Hinged Boxes 25¢ Ea. 
Wooden Plates 25e Ea. 


Wooden Buttons (50) $1. 
Wooden Bracelets 81.40 Dz. 
Wooden Buckles $1.40 Dz. 


Lower prices given on quantities—Plus Postage 


THE O-P CRAFT CO. INC. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 





FISH LINE BELTS 


in kits, directions included 
Send 25c for sample kit and catalog of other 
n- 


clever, original ideas in the low price field. 
struction, tools, supplies, books. 


UN RSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Bidg., 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Cos-0163 


ALL THE IMPRINTED Wa Vd 
5 ey 5 8 
= Sage ere 


ay 
profits. Write today for Ela 
ssortment sent AT ONCE on approval, 


























If you wish information about 
starting a GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
—write to Girl Scouts, Inc., at- 
tention Field Division, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N.Y. 























600 FREE Samples 
Write CRESCENT YARNS 
st., Phila, 












TWO BEAUTIFUL 


Double Weight Professional Enlargements, 
8 Velox Enamel Prints for only ; 


Universal Photo Service LaCrosse, Wisc. 





When writing to any of these companies, say 
you saw the “ad” in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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THE BEST IS FOR ELIZABETH 


She was carefully calm. “It’s so won- 
derful, having you here. We've all been very 
much excited since we heard of your coming.” 

“Thank you,” nodded Maxwell. He turned 
to Joyce. “This is a nice mess of tackle, Miss 
Redmond. But where's your fly rod? Aren't 
you coming with me?” 

“I've just been fishing,’ pointed out Joyce. 

“Oh, heck,” protested the boy. “I’m not 
going unless you come along. Why, that's 
the whole idea.” 

“Well—I might have better luck this time 
of day. I'll try again.” 

He laughed in pleasure at her decision. 
Joyce went back for her own gear. Maxwell 
took it from her. ; 

“Let’s take your canoe, what say? Easier 
handling than a skiff.” He stepped in, gave 
Joyce a hand. 


THE LOOPS 


Kager. His tone was ominous, though his 
words were casual. “Father is really upset 
about the whole thing,” he admitted. 

Molly knew they were all alarmed, but she 
could not let the joy in her own heart be 
crowded out by the sight of a mere loop of 
braided prairie grass. 

As the day wore on, the heat increased. A 
thick haze was coming from the northeast. 

From the top of a brown hill they could 
see the Carter homestead. Evidently the 
Carters had not returned, for the place looked 
as deserted as it had when Molly had passed 
it that morning. 

“Neither hide nor hair of them,” muttered 
Peter as they came down the long hill to 
the front of the place. 

Suddenly he stood up and looked toward 
the northeast. The wind was blowing his 
hair back. Molly felt it against her face. 
Then she was standing up beside him. 

“Fire!” she gasped. 

Peter moistened his lips with his tongue. 
“The wind is bringing it straight toward us,” 
he said. 

“What can we do?” choked Molly, glanc- 
ing at the Carter house and shed, at the two 
big stacks of hay. These stacks were the 
only things the Carters had left. They were 
dependent upon this hay for winter feed. 

“We'll have to back fire,” said Peter. 
“And we'll have to hurry. At the rate the 
wind is blowing, the fire will hit the ridge 
in a few minutes. Come on.” 

Molly jumped down, but she did not know 
for a moment what to do. Peter was already 
setting a strip of back fire before the cabin. 
He would light the grass in one place, then 
run a few feet and set another fire. 

“Get some wet sacks ready, and the minute 
I yell, start beating out the fires,” he shouted. 

Molly ran to the house. For a minute she 
could see nothing. There were no sacks, but 
she found an old dress of Mrs. Carter's. 
There was little water in the house. She 
would have to use the water from her own 
barrels. 

Running out of the house, she climbed 
into the wagon, flung the lid off a barrel, 
and dipped in the dress with almost one mo- 
tion. Peter was still at a distance, still set- 
ting his back fires at the other side of the 
barn and stacks. 

Molly threw an anxious glance at the first 


“My sister,” said Joyce dutifully, “is a 
very accomplished pianist.” 

Elizabeth looked forlorn up on the pier. 
She summoned a brittle smile. “I hope I may 
have the pleasure of accompanying you, while 
you are here.” 

“Accompanying me?” Maxwell shook his 
head. “I've been using my voice too hard, 
they tell me. I shan’t sing a note during my 
whole two weeks.” 

“Oh-h!” murmured Elizabeth, and clutched 
her handkerchief. 

“The human voice,” added Maxwell, 
“stands only so much. Or maybe it’s the 
singer's mind that gets tired—I don’t know 
which. But we need relaxation now and 
then. Fishing, for instance. Are you all set, 
partner?” 

“Ready any time,” responded Joyce. 


OF KAGER 


line of back fire. It was coming toward her, 
burning fiercely. There were licking tongues 
and hissing sounds. She wondered if Peter 
realized that the fires were getting almost be- 
yond control. 

She swung the wet dress against the flam- 
ing grasses. Again and again. And then 
“Peter!” she called. “Oh, Peter!” 

She was too busy battling the flames to see 
if he was coming. Too terrified by the red 
menace that reached out toward her skirts 
and her bare hands. 

Then she heard Peter’s running footsteps 
and labored breathing. “Molly—it’s getting 
away from us! The wind has risen so. 
Where's another sack? Oh, if only we had a 
big canvas to drag it out.” 

“Go look,” panted Molly. 

She ran back for water as Peter dashed for 
the barn. But as she came back with the 
dripping garment and bent again to swing it 
at the encroaching flame, she knew they were 
fighting a losing battle. 

Grimly she kept on. Grimly she swung 
the dress, and listened to the hiss and splutter 
and crackle. 

Peter came dashing back. “Couldn't find 
a thing. If on'y we had something we could 
drag behind the mules! Something large 
enough. Something that would hold the 
water a minute.” A sort of hopelessness set- 
tled in Peter's glance as he looked toward 
the haystacks. “Mr. and Mrs. Carter have 
worked so hard,’’ he muttered. 

“Are you sure we could drag the back fire 
out? Sure we could?” 

“Of course, if we had anythirg ‘to use.” 

Molly swallowed hard. Then she looked 
up. Over the hill came the racing wave of 
flame. It gave out an ominous undercurrent 
of tone that made her shiver. Her thoughts 
flew to the bolt of cloth under the seat. Nice, 
soft, lovely cloth for her dress. And her 
mother’s dress. It must not be used for a 
purpose of this sort. It just must not! 

“We'll have to run for it! Come on, Mol- 
ly, climb into the wagon!” 

The crackle and hiss was now a roar. “Un- 
der the seat,” Molly panted, resisting Peter's 
hand on her arm urging her toward the 


wagon. ‘The goods your mother, gave me. 
Will it do?” 
Peter's eyes widened. ‘You're sure—” 


he whispered. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 





He pushed off with an easy flip of the pad- 
dle, made a little circle, and came back to the 
pier. 

“I did promise to sing a few songs for my 
cousin,” he remembered. ‘“He’s the pastor 
down at the village, and I'm going to lead 
the singing for his prayer meetings while I'm 
here. Somebody will have to play for that, 
but he tells me he’s arranged for a neighbor- 
hood girl to handle the services. So—thanks 
just the same.” 

“You're quite welcome,” said Elizabeth, in 
a tiny voice. 

She watched with puzzled eyes while the 
canoe disappeared; long afterward she stood, 
motionless. Then she walked to the house. 

In the kitchen she took Joyce’s apron from 
its hook. “I'll help you with the raspberries, 
Mother,” she said. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





The girl ran toward the wagon. “Hurry! 
I'll unhitch the mules. Oh, do hurry!” 

Her fingers fumbled with the tugs. She 
heard a barrel upset and the water dribble 
through the boards. And then Peter was be- 
side her. He was fastening the soaked linsey- 
woolsey to the tugs, taking the reins from 
her shaking hands and hurrying the mules 
toward the line of back fire. 

Would the mules obey, she wondered. 

Peter was whacking them with a stick. 
“Come Jerry!” he shouted. “Come, Tom! 
Come on, boys!” 

The mules tried stolidly to turn aside, but 
Peter got them started along the line of back 
fire, and kept them on a trot before the blaze. 
Miraculously the flames were smothered. 
Molly stared at the blackened strip that un- 
folded behind them. Down the hillside crept 
the red menace. Smoke rolled cloudwise 
toward them, sometimes blotting Peter and 
the mules from her sight. 

“Peter,” she called. ‘Oh, Peter!” 

Suddenly Peter and the mules were back. 
Together they watched the red tongues sweep 
up and die as they met the blackened strip of 
ground. The flames swept around and behind, 
leaving only a blackened area and smoke that 
stung their eyes and throats and nostrils. 

Molly's eyes rested on the charred remnants 
that had been intended for a lovely full skirt 
and a snug bodice. She turned. “Hitch up 
the mules,” she said. “I'll be going along.” 

“Don’t you want me to go home with 
you?” the boy asked. 

She shook her head and climbed into the 
wagon. When Peter had finished hitching, 
she took up the reins. She would have to 
make another trip to-morrow for water. She 
wouldn't have a new dress. Oh, well— 

“Good-by, Peter,” she called, and turned 
the mules toward home. They took their 
time through the blackened length of land 
that lay like a huge burned cake under the 
sun. 

Molly found her parents waiting anxiously. 
While the fire had not reached their home- 
stead, it had been so close that the scent of 
smoke had made them uneasy. She told them 
briefly of the fight with the fire and the loss 
of the dress goods. 

Mr. Blake patted his daughter’s shoulder 
and said, “Good girl!” Mrs. Blake said 


nothing, but Molly (Continued on page 49) 
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Education 
“So your son got 


his B. A. and his M. 
} 

‘Yes, indeed, but 
his P. A. still supports 
him.” —Senr by Patsy 
Nercott, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 








Shocking 


At a recent agricul- 
ture show an elderly 
gentleman expressed 
himself as appalled at 
the masculine cos- 
tumes worn by some 
of the girls present. 
Looking at one young- 
ster, he said, “Cropped 
hairand riding breeches 
—is it a boy or a girl?” | 

“A girl,” answered 
his companion. “She 
is my daughter.” 

“My dear sir,” re- 
plied the flustered old 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


In the Hos pital 





The head nurse was scolding the , 
young probationer. “Why in the world 
did you tell old Mrs. Sanford to skip 
rope in the corridor?” she demanded. 

“Well, you see, I forgot to shake her A 


small girl was 
medicine,” explained the girl blandly. visiting a friend's home 
—Sent by MERCEDES Parsons, Johns- where there was a 


town, Pennsylvania. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to ever) 

girl whose joke is published in this space. 


Why Not? | 


MapceE: Mother, I 
wish I could write to 
Alice. 

MorTHeER: Well, why 
don't you? 

MapceE: I 
know her address. 

MorHER: In_ that | 
case, you'd better write 
to her and find out.— 


Sent by BARBARA 
LANE, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


The Rest 


mounted deer’s head. 
She stood gazing at it 
for a while. Then she 
turned to her friend's 
mother and _ said, | 
“What is that thing?” | 


A deer’s head,” re- | 





gentleman, ‘“‘please = 
forgive me. Id no 
idea you were her father!” 

“I'm not,” came the reply. “I'm her moth- 
er."—Sent by NELL COLEMAN, West Point, 
Mississippi. 


Com pl iments 


“I desire no remuneration for this poem,” 
said the office visitor. “I merely submit it as 
a compliment.” 

‘Then, my dear sir,” replied the editor, 
“allow me to return the compliment.” —Sent 
by DorotHy DANsKER, Brooklyn, New York. 


Wise Precaution 


SAMBO: How does you-all know dis yere 
milk is germ free? 

Rastus: Ah puts it tru de meat choppa 
twice.—UNSIGNED, White Plains, New York. 


Service 


cs 


Mrs. Smith waited until the station attend- 
ant finished wiping the windshield of her car. 

Would you mind going over Johnnie's 
face, 00?” she asked sweetly.—Sent by RUTH 
LirpMAN, San Antonio, Texas. 








pliedthe woman. "Why | 
do you ask?" 

“Well,” demanded the child, “why doesn’t | 
the rest of it come in, then?’"—Sent by Pa- | 
TRICIA YOUNKINS, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


Watch Out! 





Bic GAME HuNTER (in Africa): Good 
night! Cannibals! 

WIFE (trying to be brave): Now, now, 
dear, don’t get into a stew.—UNSIGNED, Poult- 
ney, Vermont. 


A Hard One 


Litt_eE Girt: Do they have a fourth of | 
July in England? 

MortuHer: Of course not, dear. You know 
better than to ask. 

LittLe Girt: Then what comes after the 
third ?—Sent by JANis DUNLAP, Gustine, Cal- | 
ifornia. 


iF 
don't | fj 


BASS RANGELEY 
MOCCASINS 


The American Indian 
invented these a. 
At least, he perfecte 

the comfort of genuine 
moccasins. Bass Range- 
ley Moccasins are = 

i casins, 
a a le added. 


t- 
footwear for every ou 
door need. Sold by 
all good stores. 


FREE: Sit? (oxte 


let 
page. book 

i describing Bass 

ey Footwear for 
| every purpose. 

G. H. BASS & CO. 


65 Main Street, wines, He 














0-108 


Earn Your Own Uniform! 


The official Girl Scout thrift uniform 
(made of a less expensive gray-green 
fabric) sizes 8 to 44. 


END us only three 2-year subscrip- 

tions for The American Girl, sold at 
$2.00 each, and we will send you the 
Official Thrift Uniform O-108, all charges 
prepaid. 

Please be sure to give us your correct 
size, and to specify your own name and 
address as well as the subscribers’ names 
and addresses. Then send your letter 
with the $6.00 in checks or money or- 
der to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Department E, 
14 W. 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 












Mount anything from 
stamps to large photos 
with these neat handy 
‘corners. Regular and 
Junior styles in black, 
w hite , ray, green, red, 
sepia, and ivory, pkgs. 
of 100 corners; gold 
and silver, 60 to the pkg. Senior style in same colors, 
40 to the pkg.: gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 

10¢ a pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10c¢ stores in U. S., 
er send us 10¢c (Canada 15c) for pkg. ‘and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 


REGULAR 





STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


Tannou Touva Landscape TRIANGLE! Scarce NORTH BORNEO 
(Jungle Scene)! BOTH these unusual stamps (missing from most col- 
lections), slag amazing Deck st giner khrillin ‘staan s—all different—in- 
cluding new Tuna Fish TRIANG aD Je Josta Rica, Georgia (Dead 
Cou try), , See “1 Desert Scene), ase’ f the World's Smallest Stamps, 

bir ie WATERMARK De ECTOR! We send this entire 
outfit WBSOLI UTEL Y FREE to applicants for our world famous 
approvals sending 3c for postage. Write today for this sensational offer. 


MIDWOOD STAMP CO., DEPT. 66, MIDWOOD STATION, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


(illustrated) also otames from Gobi Desert, 
s Island, Sever Jubilee; 
.s. arly 50 years 
Y, etc.—all wiven with big lists and 
approvals. Send 3c postag: 
PILGRIMS STAMP co. 
W. Arlington Baltimore, Md. 





rope stamp, 





SNAKE TRIANGLE! 


Man-eating Boa-Constrictor (il- 
lustrated), Bang — es Sudan, Midg-j 4 
et Airmail, famous cuad pal showing ( 
George Washington, et 2, ete. — FREE 
with biglistsand Soprovele. Send Sopestans. 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO. z 
Pimlico-A Baltimore, Md. & 











7] FREE! CORONATION 


. pag = of Newfoundland(shown) also l other New- 

w=! i@ §6©6foundland Coronation and collection 29 

others including Ecuador (showin, Ss. 

flagin colors), Pope commemorative China 

War issue, etc., —all FREE with fine ap. 

> Send 3c postage. ARNOLD STAMP 
. 1808 Rosedale St., Baltimore, Md. 











all “s_* 
a ee ey 
Twr fPN: 











aad COeCROn CREF 


For correct names and addresses of three active stamp col- 
lectors. C. D. REIMERS COMPANY, 104 Flatiron Bidg. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





wwe ove ow 


United States Approvals 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you 
by return mail a fine selection of com- 
memoratives, air mails, and revenues. 
Write today. 

Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
739 Berwin Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STAMP COLLECTORS! 

s 
GET CANADIAN ANNUAL—Features Canadian, United 
States, Newfoundland, Colonial and Foreign stamps. Com- 
plete listing of Philatelic supplies. Hundreds of Illustra- 
tions to aid collectors. Sent FREE. 
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HE newest United States commemora- 

tive stamp makes its appearance for the 

first time on June twenty-seventh, being 
placed on sale that day at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Issued to honor the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of the first 
Swedish colony in America, it is known as the 
Delaware Tercentenary commemorative and is 
a three-cent denomination, printed in purple 
ink, of the same square shape as the Virginia 
Dare stamp of last year. The design shows a 
reproduction of the painting by Stanley Ar- 
thur, “Landing of the Swedes and Finns,” 
which portrays Peter Minuit and a group of 
colonists landing from their vessel and ad- 
dressing a gathering of Indians at the site 
where Wilmington now stands. 

Sweden has also issued a special series of 
stamps to honor this first Swedish settlement 
three hundred years ago. There are five values 
in the Swedish set, all of which present in- 
teresting designs. The five-dre value shows 
Governor Johan Prinz conferring with an 
Indian chieftain. 

Prinz was ordered by Queen Christina to 
rule the newly-created colony of New Sweden. 
He was a roaring, blustering commander, but 
he was always just to the Indians, for he 
faithfully obeyed his Queen’s instructions ‘‘to 
do them no wrong, and to sell and exchange 
such things for other things which are found 
among them, and which they themselves hav2 
no use for.” Under his driving impulse New 
Sweden enjoyed a decade of prosperity before 
its eclipse. 

The Kalmar Nyckel, pictured here in our 
column and shown on the fifteen-Gre stamp, 
was one of the two sailing vessels which 
brought the first Swedish colonists to Amer- 
ica, The ships left Gothenburg about No- 
vember 25, 1637 and arrived at the site where 
Wilmington now stands on April 8, 1638. 
Aside from the historical significance, the de- 
sign has special interest for Americans be- 
cause a representation of the Kalmar .Nyckel, 
in polished black granite, comprises the peak 
of an octagonal monument which was un- 
veiled at Wilmington late in June. 











Good News on U. S. Stamps 


For a short time, from stock, Scott is 
offering liberal discounts on a long list of 
U.S. stamps. See Scott’s Monthly Journal, 
or write for free U. S. special price list. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., INC. 
1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure thet your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 























What are “APPROVALS”? “« Approvals,”’ 
or “approval sheets,’’ mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealers, ‘‘Approvals’’ 
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turned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, his name, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number 
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The figures of two men raising Sweden's 
coat of arms, as depicted on the twenty-6re 
stamp, symbolizes the establishment of Swed- 
ish rule in the New World. The thirty-dre 
value illustrates, for the first time in philate- 
ly’s history, a religious edifice which stands on 
United States soil. It is Wilmington’s Holy 
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exasperated sigh, but Hank's enthusiasm re- 
mained undampened. He would plant twenty- 
five acres in corn. Later on, he'd list beans 
into the other twenty-five. “Hank, the suc- 
cotash farmer,” he grinned. 

Hank kept his horses in the Happy Acres 
barn. He was never in a hurry to leave in 
the evening. He dawdled around, quite happy 
to work with Chatty and the sheep, to help 
Martha feed the calf, to tighten the hinges on 
the granary door. Yet often there would be 
a ‘phone call from the Dittmars, as though 
they were jealous of Hank’s very happiness. 
“Tell Henry to hurry in to town—Muriel 
wants him to change a tire on her car,” or 
“Have Henry leave the field early this even- 
ing, so he'll have time to clean up before 
dinner.” 

Father took a day to tinker over their old 
car, cleaning spark plugs, adjusting the timer. 
“You oughtn’t to have any trouble with it, 
Martha. Just keep an eye on that left rear 
tire—I'm afraid it’s seen its best days.”’ 

“Hank can mend it for us,” Chatty volun- 
teered. She paid Hank few compliments to 
his face, but remembered his virtues behind 
his back. 

Mrs. Gunnage grumbled these days about 
the lack of pans in the kitchen. “How can a 
body cook,” she'd mutter with a vengeful 
glance at Chatty, “when all the pans are out 
in the sheep shed?” Tommy was partly to 
blame; he used the muffin tins for putting lit- 
tle toads to bed, and the glass fruit dish was 
just the thing for him to test out worms in. 
“Some worms,” he explained, “are swimming 
worms and some are just wiggledy.” But lit- 
tle Tommy, in Mrs. Gunnage’s eyes, was like 
the king and could do no wrong. 

Chatty had named all the ewes now but one. 
The names had to be appropriate—in fact al- 
most inspirational. “Miss Hamm’ looked like 
a teacher Chatty had had in the second grade. 
“I almost expect to hear her say, ‘Some little 
girl isn’t sitting up straight.’’’ There was 
“Emily Post” who had “etiquette” about her 
eating and drinking. No gobbling or spilling 
grain, or slopping water, from Emily Post. 

The wool of the karakul sheep turns from 
pure black to gray black as they grow older. 
One ewe was grayer than the others, and this 
one Chatty named “Grandma.” “I'd have 
called her Gunnage—only you know how sen- 
sitive she is. I mean Mrs. Gunnage,” Chatty 
explained to her father. ‘Can you imagine it 
—she even gets grumpy when I call her 
‘Gunnage’ ?” 


THE LOOPS 


knew that her mother understood, as no one 
else could, how great a disappointment she 
had suffered. 

“I always thought that Kager’s loops were 
mere superstition,” mused Mr. Blake. “But 
maybe not. Maybe not.” 

a The next day Molly insisted upon making 
the trip for water. Usually they took turns, 
she and her father and mother. 
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Trinity Church, but it was established when 


the cornerstone was laid on May 28, 1698, as 
“Old Swedes Church.” The sixty-6re value 
portrays Queen Christina, daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, in whose reign the colony 
was founded. This is the first time that her 
features have been shown philatelically. She 


HAPPY ACRES 


“Then call her Mrs. Gunnage,” Father said 
and, though he seldom lectured or scolded, 
he added, “Don’t ever add to any one’s un- 
happiness, child.” 

So only one ewe was, so far, unnamed. 
“Some day it'll just come to me—the right 
name for her,’’ Chatty said as she shook bar- 
ley into the feed trough. 

Father spent two days working on the Tul- 
lamore, while Dakie and Chatty and Tommy 
handed him wrenches and pliers and oil 
cans. A time or two he started the engine and 
it roared its giant roar till the green wings 
trembled in eagerness to lift it off the ground. 
“Did you ever hear a prettier hum?” Father 
asked them—but Martha couldn't think it 
pretty. 

At sunset Martha went to the well for wa- 
ter. One felt the spring dormant in soil and 
air, as though it waited, expectant, for some 
command from sun or wind that said, “All 
ready now—go!"’ Down in the creek pasture 
the horses grazed, lifting their heads thought- 
fully now and then, as though listening, won- 
dering. The cow, Pearl, dawdled about the 
watering trough. 

Father walked Martha, 


to the well with 


“pumped the bucket full of water. There was 


just enough breeze to turn the windmill, and 
it spun around with a soft whine. Father 
said, “Martha, you think it’s all right for me 
to go, don’t you?” 

Martha gave a start. Those were the very 
words and tone he had used so often to 
Mother. As though he had to have that last 
consenting—approval—blessing. 

Unconsciously she sighed and uttered the 
words her mother always had used. “Yes— 
yes. If you think it’s the thing to do. We'll 
be waiting for you.” Once Martha had said to 
her mother, “Why don’t you tell Father not 
to go?” and Mother had only said, “Don't 
you see, Martha, commands have to come from 
one’s own heart. I wouldn't want to hold his 
body here if his spirit were flying.” 

Father said, ‘I ought to make good money 
on this trip. I'll be able to stock up our Happy 
Acres in sheep, put all that meadow along the 
creek in alfalfa. And Dakie must go ahead 
with his music—she’d have seen to that, some- 
how. I want you to go on to college, Martha 
—you've got a good thinking mind behind 
your gray eyes. And we've got to get Chatty 
walking again.” His voice thickened. “I 
hate those crutches as much as she does.” 

There was something lovely and sacred in 
standing here under the whining windmill, 


OF KAGER 


“Don’t set your heart on more goods from 
Mrs. Saunders,” whispered her mother as 
she left. 

“Of course not,” agreed the girl. She 
knew the Saunders could spare no more ma- 
terial. 

To-day, as she neared the homestead, Molly 
saw Mr. Carter out in the crisping field, and 
Mrs. Carter sitting in the doorway, sewing. 











49 


was born on December 8, 1626, and died, 
poor and almost forgotten, in Rome on April 
19, 1689, while living on the charity of the 
Pope. Crowned in 1644, while in her eight- 
eenth year, she abdicated ten years later. The 
inscription “Nya Sverige Minnet’ on each 
stamp means “New Sweden Commemorative.” 


with the sunset and spring making the world 
a vibrant, waiting thing; in having Father talk 
his plans over with her. “I wish,” he added, 
“we had a nice old aunt, or grandmother, to 
look in on you now and then. Poor old Gun- 
nage is gone so sour on life. Did you ever 
realize how alone our family is, Martha? 
Now that Granddad is dead, the only Mc- 
Grails I know of are distant relatives over in 
Tullamore. And your mother was an orphan 
with no brothers or sisters.” 

“She had a cousin Dakin that she grew up 
with and thought a lot of,” Martha said, and 
then checked herself. 

But Father finished for her. “And he 
washed his hands of her when she married a 
barnstorming aviator just back from flying in 
France. Well—I used to resent it, but I see 
their viewpoint now. They had a musical 
career all mapped out for her.”’ 

He sighed reminiscently and stood silent. 
Martha glanced up at the Schef place, dim- 
ming now in the dusk. She said, “The Schefs 
are good neighbors. If I need any advice 
about the ranch, I can ask Fred.” 

Her father chuckled. “Yes, they've been 
good neighbors. But Fred Schef thinks we're 
witless folks because we don’t all work in the 
field from sunup to sundown. He still hopes 
to make us over on the solid Schef pattern.” 

Father left that evening. Chatty would hold 
the lantern, though with her crutches and her 
trembling hand it cast a quivery light over 
the little group that walked out to the corner 
of what had once been a wheat field. Good- 
bys and choked-back tears and Father's chid- 
ing chuckles and promises of “When I come 
back—"’ And then the lights of the Tullamore 
were on, and Martha fought against the feel- 
ing that it was a winged monster with gleam- 
ing red eyes, bearing Father away. 

The roar of that eager motor, the trembling 
of the wings, Father leaning from the cock- 
pit for a last clasping of Martha's hand. 
“You hold everything together, Martha, till I 
get back.” 

“Yes, I will—I will.” 

They stood, a sorry little group of four, 
and watched the lights like twin torches skim 
farther and farther toward the skies; toward 
Denver and Phil Horn; toward the unknown 
—and maybe toward riches—and every chest 
was tight with held-back sobs. 

Only Tommy Tucker couldn’t hold his 
sobs back. Tommy Tucker, still clutching the 
worn match box though Samuel had escaped 
from it, kept wailing over and over, “I don't 
want him to go away, Motha! I don’t want 
him to go away!” 

(To be continued) 
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She waved to Molly and stood up. “I was 
hoping it would be you who would go for 
the water to-day!” And as Molly jumped 
down and tied the mules, the woman cried, 
“Peter told us how you saved our haystacks 
with your dress material.” 

Molly did not care to be reminded of that 
so she said, “How about the loop I found? 
Did Peter tell you about that, too?” 
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“Oh, yes. But we knew. Kager was here 
yesterday morning and threatened us. It was 
he who started the prairie fire to cut off the 
sheriff and his men—they were on his trail. 
Kager is not right in his mind, you know, and 
now he will be kept where he can do no more 
harm. You'll see no more loops of Kager.” 

And then Mrs, Carter picked up the gar- 
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ment on which she had been sewing. She 
said, ‘This was part of my mother’s trousseau, 
Molly, and I want you to have it.” 

In Mrs. Carter’s hands was a dress, a love- 
ly dress of soft creamy folds, ivory brocade, 
mellowed by the years. The sleeves were 
mere puffs, and the skirt was very, very full. 

“Oh,” breathed Molly, “but can’t you—?” 


BETSY DOWDY’S RIDE 


hoof beats echoed among the silent houses. 
That house with the grand double porches 
must be the Eagle Tavern. Betsy knew it by 
descriptions from castaway guests. She drew 
up, knocked upon the door and shouted for 
directions to General Skinner's place on Yeo- 
pim creek. The innkeeper, roused from his 
bed, set her on the right road and on she 
thudded. 

A flush of pink, like the lining of her 
treasured conch shell, was spreading over 
the sky as Betsy rode up the highlands of 
Perquimans County, through which ran Yeo- 
pim Creek. Soon she would be at the end 
of the journey. She thought, almost with un- 
belief, of the dark and dangerous miles spread 
out between her and her home. 

The sun was rising as she rode in through 
the gate of General Skinner's home on Yeo- 
pim Creek. Life on the busy plantation was 
just beginning for the day. Slaves and inden- 
tured servants were going about their tasks, 
and the General himself was at hand to see 


came forward and greeted her with amaze- 
ment. His eyes snapped as she poured out 
her story of Lord Dunmore and the impend- 
ing battle at Great Bridge. 

Hardly waiting for her to finish, the 
hardy soldier began shouting for his horse, 
his sword, his boots and spurs. Young 
Betsy was handed over to the care of his 
three daughters, Dolly, Penelope, and La- 
vinia, and the General rode swiftly away to 
assist the Virginians at Great Bridge. 

Resting upon a huge bed in an upstairs 
room of the comfortable plantation house, 
Betsy could hardly believe that this was she. 
She glanced upward at the snowy valance of 
the tall four-poster bed and aside at the 
three beautiful and daintily dressed young 
ladies fluttering about, one carrying wash- 
basin and towels, another a tray with rolls, 
slices of venison and wild turkey, and still 
another, a pot of yaupon tea. They plied her 
with a hundred questions. 

The little girl of the sand banks lingered 
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“Goodness, child, I couldn’t get into it if 
I pried my way in! Take it. You're wel- 
come. And you'll look lovely in it.’ 

Molly, overwhelmed, stammered her thanks, 
She wished she might run back home, hold 
up this beautiful dress and say, “Look, 
Mother, look! My fairy godmother has turned 
my linsey-woolsey into ivory brocade!” 
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be anxious about her. She mounted her 
pony after the midday meal, and set off on 
the homeward journey. 

Lord Dunmore and his British soldiers did 
not destroy the humble home on the sand 
banks. He did not lay waste the fine plan- 
tations on the Albemarle. He got no far- 
ther toward North Carolina than Great Bridge 
across the Virginia line. There he was met 
by the Virginia sharpshooters and the troops 
from North Carolina, and he was defeated ut- 
terly. The patriots sent him flying back to 
Norfolk where he took refuge on the Liver- 
pool, a British battleship, which had just 
sailed into the harbor. 

The humble cottage where Betsy Dowdy 
lived has long since fallen into ruin, and 
even the site of it has been forgotten. But 
the brave little girl and her banker pony are 
still remembered. Around the hearth fires 
which glow in the homes along the sand 
banks, and through the lush farm country 
which she once saved from the British, they 


that all began smoothly. 
mud-spattered girl on her tired pony, he 


When he saw the 
until noon. 


in the plantation house on the Yeopim only 
Her father, she felt sure, would 


dangerous ride to save her homeland. 








AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES —JAMEs 


AMES McNEILL WHISTLER was born in Lowell, Massachu- 

setts, in 1834. His parents, while not rich, were cultured peo- 
ple in comfortable circumstances. When young James Abbott, 
as he was christened, was about eight years old, his father, a civil 
engineer, was sent to Russia to superintend the building of a rail- 
road. For some years the family lived in St. Petersburg. There 
he first became acquainted with the Old Masters, falling especially 
under the influence of that genius of color, Velasquez. 

When Whistler was about seventeen, his father died and the 
family returned to the United States. As there were several mili- 
tary men among the Whistler ancestors, young James Abbott 
entered West Point. Before he went, he saw to it that his name 
was changed to James McNeill, for he feared that his initials, 
J. A. W., and his propensity for lengthy discourse, would bring 
upon him an unwelcome nickname. The young man was not 
suited to the discipline of an army career, however, nor especially 
fond of study, and in his third year he was discharged. During 
the next four years he tried his hand at several things, among 
others designing maps’ for the United States Geodetic Survey 
Department, but this held little interest for him. He amused 
himself by decorating the margins with sketches. Some of his 
maps, with their borders of sea gulls and Arab heads, may still 
be obtained from the Geodetic Department. 

Finally, deciding that art would be his career ,he went to Paris 
where he found lodgings in the Latin Quarter. In the fashion of 
most young art students, he was sometimes cold and hungry, and 
often without money to buy materials for his work. 

Whistler worked for two years in the studio of Gleyre, but 
he learned as much from his association with contemporary artists 
such as Courbet, Latour, Manet, and Degas; and from his studies 
of the paintings of Velasquez, Rembrandt, and of Japanese prints. 

When the first Japanese prints began to make their way into 
Parisian art circles, they created an interest in oriental ideas of 
composition and color. Whistler’s discriminating sense of beauty 
prompted him to seize upon this “rage” and to imitate, in his own 
work, the restrained, almost two-dimensional composition and the 
flat, diversified patches of color of the prints. To this period 
belong “The Lady of the Land of Porcelain,” and “The Lady of 
the Lang Lijsen,” which was reproduced as a frontispiece in 
the January, 1938 AMERICAN GIRL. 

After some years in Paris, the artist crossed to London to visit 


McNEILL WHISTLER 


his sister, the wife of a well-known English etcher, and from 
that time on he made his home mostly in London. 

By the last quarter of the century, Whistler was an outstand- 
ing figure in art circles. He knew everyone of importance and, 
although many critics disagreed with him on what was valuable in 
art, a few appreciated what he was trying to do, and many ad- 
mired his keen intelligence and ready wit. 

Mr. Leyland, a ship builder, who had become Whistler's 
friend, commissioned the artist to paint a picture for his dining 
room, and gave him permission to superintend the decorating of the 
room during his own absence. This was at the height of Whistler's 
enthusiasm for the oriental, and he not only painted the picture, 
but spared no expense in creating a background suited to his 
canvas. Ths background is the famous “Peacock Room,” with 
gorgeous gold peacocks on its blue walls, now to be seen at the 
Freer Museum in Washington, D. C. Mr. Leyland, however, was 
astonished and angry at the cost, and a quarrel ensued. Indeed, 
Whistler's whole life was a series of disputes and quarrels, both 
in and out of print. 

A few years later, Whistler included, in an exhibit of his work, 
a painting that caused a veritable storm of controversy. This was 
the ‘Falling Rocket,” or “Nocturne in Black and Gold,” an im- 
pression of fireworks at night. 

Life in London brought him in close contact with the Thames. 
He saw the river and sky merge in misty violet shadow at twi- 
light; gleam with pearly tints at dawn; grow gray and ghostlike 
in the fog; shimmer in the dust-laden atmosphere of late after- 
noon. He sought to interpret this in oils, and the result was such 
canvases as his celebrated “Battersea Bridge,’ in which the sim- 
ple design, the soft blue harmonies of tone, give the beauty with 
which twilight invests even harsh and ugly scenes. 

In portraiture, Whistler’s fine decorative sense and austere 
selection produced some of the most distinguished canvases of his 
period, such as his world-famous portraits of his mother, of 
Thomas Carlyle, and of Miss Cecily Alexander. ? 

Whistler was sometimes thought of as a poseur. But, in reality, 
he was in deadly earnest, living for his art completely and sin- 
cerely, and ever ready to defend his convictions in his lectures and 
writings. In an age of photographic realism and sentimental 
“story” pictures, he placed the emphasis on design, and insisted 
that good painting should leave out all literary interest. M.C. 
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“Sailing, Sailing, 
Over the 
Ocean Blue’ 
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O Joan, it seemed as if the 

whole universe were swim- 

ming in sunlit azure, so tran- 
quilly, celestially blue were sea and 
sky. She glanced at Jean and smiled 
at the rapt, far-off expression on 
her chum’s face. 

“Are you in a trance, Jinny?” she 
asked. ‘“You haven't said a word 
for ten minutes—and that’s going 
some for you.” 

“Don’t bother me,” murmured 
Jean. ‘I’m a slim green lizard on a 
sunlit wall.” 

“How inappropriate! Now if 
you'd said, ‘I’m a slim silver fish 
out of water,’ it would have fitted 
the scene better. Something salty, 
you know.” 

Jean grinned. “Well, if you in- 
sist! Then I’m a round fat clam at 
high tide. Anyway, this is the life, 
Jo, on a day like this. Just soaking 
up sunshine and salt air, even if we 
are becalmed. I don’t care how 
long we go on drifting.” 


@ “Well, a breeze may spring up 
any minute,” Joan observed philo- 
sophically. “And, anyway, I brought 
the August AMERICAN GIRL along 
to read if we got the chance.” 





“Fine!” cried Jean. “And speak- 
ing of sea salt, there are lots of 
salty things in this number. The 
Bushy-and-Lofty story, The Regret- 
table Regatta, is one, and Fog on 
the Moors, by Marguerite Aspin- 
wall, is another.” 

“And the lovely seaside pictures 
for the article by Helen Creighton 
on ‘Ballad-Bagging’ are still anoth- 
er!’ Joan produced THE AMERI- 
CAN GiRL from under the seat. 
“They're by Dorothy Bayley 
the article’s about tracking down 
ballads and folk songs in Nova 
Scotia.” 


and 





murmured her 
friend, bending over the magazine. 
“This looks like a nice article, too 
—this one about shade trees, by 
Raymond S. Deck.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Joan. “And this 
Beatrice Pierce article, The House 
That Looks Inviting, ought to be 
excellent. I'm terribly interested in 
everything that has to do with 
houses and housekeeping.” 

Jean grinned at her. “The old 
nest-building instinct,” she teased. 


@ “Interesting,” 


“Did you notice that there’s a new 
Phyl-and-Meg story, A Change for 
the Better, and a new Lucy-Ellen 
story, Dinner for Eight? They look 
good to me.” 

“They certainly do,” agreed Joan. 
“I love the story series, don't you? 
Bushy and Lofty, Phyl and Meg, 
Em and Kip, Lucy Ellen and the 
rest, seem like old friends, as if we 
really knew them. I sometimes have 
an all-gone feeling when I finish a 
book, but with those characters you 
know you'll meet them again in 
other stories.” 

“You said it!” Jean nodded vig- 


orously. “Let's read those three 
stories now—’ she scanned the 
cloudless sky—‘unless a_ breeze 


comes up and interrupts us.” 
sg 


If your subscription has run out 
mail the renewal today. Send $1.50 
for one year, or $2.00 for two years, 
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New 


Pocket Camera 


FREE! 


HIS new and improved 1938 model 
in black with the front plate in 
green takes time exposure or snapshot, 
capturing every detail so that pictures 
enlarge beautifully, yet small enough 
to tuck away and carry conveniently 


in your pocket, purse, or handbag. 


FILM INCLUDED 


The snap catch springs the camera into position and the With each camera we will also send a film roll 
wire finder and standing support slide into the camera for six exposures. Additional rolls may be ob- 


when not in use. When folded, this camera is a mere 2” tained at any local drug or stationery store. 


” 


xv 3” x 34”, not much larger than your favorite compact. 


This GENUINE 


Univex CAMERA may be yours! 


HERE ARE ALL THE 


Tell girls how much you enjoy your 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL—then go with the girls to 
their mothers and let them order 
subscriptions for themselves through 
you. 


When vou have secured three such 
subscriptions (they may be 8 months 
for $1.00, or 1 year for $1.50, or 2 














ADDRESS: DEPARTMENT X, THE AMERICAN GIRL 


14 West 49th Street 


EASY DIRECTIONS 


years for $2.00), send us the three 
new names and addresses, together 
with the money you have received 
for the subscriptions. (The subscrip- 
tions must be sold to persons living 
outside your own home.) Delivery 
of the UNIVEX CAMERA will be 
prompt—allow a week or ten days 
from the day the three subscriptions 
reach our address given below. 
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